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PROCEEDINGS OF SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


HE sixteenth annual convention of the 
Directors Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association met 
in Harrisburg February 2 and 3, I9QII. 
The attendance was large, and the pro- 
ceedings of greater interest than usual to 
the members, owing to the fact that the 
proposed School Code is now before the 
legislature, and there was considerable dis- 
cussion of the proposed legislation at this 
meeting. The provisions of the Code which 
aroused most discussion were those relat- 
ing to a State Board of Education and the 
election of a treasurer outside the board. 
Some other sections were mentioned or 
briefly discussed, including those relating 
to normal schools and the size and manner 
of election of school boards. 

After a half-hour spent in enrolling dele- 
gates, devotional exercises were conducted 
by Rev. B. H. Hart, of Harrisburg. The 
Department was welcomed very cordially 
by Mr. H. K. Boyer, President of the Board 
of Education of Harrisburg. 

Mr. Thomas J. Jennings, of Scranton, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
responded on behalf of the Department. 
In a few pleasant words he accepted the 
welcome extended by Mr. Boyer, thanking 
him in the name of the Association. 

The paper upon the program for the 
morning session was then read by Mr. C. 
L. Shaver, of Somerset, as follows: 


PERMANENT TENURE OF TEACHERS. 


The subject assigned me is not free from 
complexity. Many and varied are the factors 
that enter into its composition. I have not 
attempted to discuss it exhaustively, nor per- 
haps systematically, but rather with a view to 
Pointing out the merits and advantages of a 
longer term of service for the teacher, the 
good that may result to pupils and the school 
community, as well as indicating certain diffi- 





culties which must be overcome before we 
can look for any positive good to result by 
changing the present system of employing 
teachers. I shall not attempt to argue that the 
tenure of teachers should ever be made pre- 
manent to the extent of continuing a teacher 
in a position by electing her to a school for 
life, but merely to present some tenable argu- 
ment against the present method of employing 
and retaining teachers for a single school term, 
believing that the facts will justify the con- 
clusion that such practice is unjust and detri- 
mental to the best interests of the pupils as 
well as to the teacher, and a decided hindrance 
to the progress of the common schools. 

From time immemorial the tenure of the 
teacher has been uncertain in the extreme. 
From the time when that picturesque example 
of early pedagogy—Ichabod Crane—fled in- 
continently before the spectre of the headless 
horseman down to the present time, teachers 
have been literally as well as figuratively flee- 
ing from spectres. They are wanderers upon 
the face of the earth, living examples of the 
“man without a country.” 

It is a principle of law underlying all legis- 
lation that in approaching the consideration 
of matters which require remedial statutes, 
regard must be had first, for the old law; 
second, for the mischief; and third, for the 
remedy. We can do no better than to follow, 
by analogy, this fundamental principle in the 
matter in hand, and therefore let us first 
look at 

Existing Conditions.—A survey of the situa- 
tion shows that the larger boroughs and cities 
are lengthening the tenure of teachers. The 
term is becoming longer and the teacher is 
more frequently retained the succeeding year. 
Superintendents, heads of departments, prin- 
cipals, and even grade teachers can usually 
rely upon a re-election, and some of these 
classes for a term of three years, if their 
work has been fairly satisfactory. Persons 
in these positions leave them only to seek 
advancement, to leave the profession perma- 
nently, or, on the part of the women, to 
enter upon the duties of married life. To this 
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extent the situation seems, to a degree, to be 
working out its own salvation; but there is 
no assurance or guarantee in these positions 
that a faithful teacher is assured of her reten- 
tion in the schools. How often we find some 
of our ablest superintendents in the cities 
and larger school centers obliged to leave the 
place where they have done thorough and 
conscientious work because of factional fights 
in the board, springing from causes far re- 
mote from anything connected with the 
schools. In the country districts, on the other 
hand, the teacher is never certain of retaining 
the school in which she has taught during the 
preceding term, and often she is fortunate if 
she can secure a school anywhere in the 
district. 

The proportion of women in the profession 
in excess of men is large. In the natural 
course of events we must expect that nature 
in her higher demands will remove many of 
them from the ranks. Statistics show that 
the average teaching service rendered by them 
is less than five years. It needs no argument 
to establish the fact that the efficiency of a 
class of teachers who remain in the work for 
so short a period is comparatively low. With 
male teachers the annual rotation in office is 
less frequent and we less frequently find them 
teaching in the rural communities. They are 
more or less permanently located in the cities 
and boroughs as principals and supervisors. 
Teachers are too often employed with the 
minimum salary law in the minds of the 
directors at the time of their employment 
with a view to selecting the teachers holding 
the lowest grade certificate, in order that the 
district may thus save a few dollars salary, 
and thus, unconsciously, a premium is placed 
on the minimum of qualifications. In sum- 
marizing, the teaching force may be regarded 
as a body of teachers in which women largely 
predominate; of relatively short experience 
and little professional training; constantly 
shifting from one position to another, and 
remaining in the service but a few years. 
The work of this body is organized and di- 
rected by a supervisory body, mostly men, of 
considerable experience and relativély secure 
tenure. In the city schools the experience and 
stability of the teachers increase as does the 
organization and supervision; while in the 
rural districts supervision is at a minimum, 
the experience of the teachers is slight, and 
the tenure is most uncertain. 

The malice or ill-will of a parent who 
fancies his child has been dealt with unjustly 
by the teacher, the pupil who has been justly 
disciplined, the desire of a director to favor 
a relative who is an applicant, the fear of 
offending a neighbor or a heavy taxpayer of 
the district, the practice of trading off ap- 
pointments of teachers and official positions 
in the organization of the board—all these and 
a myriad of other causes contribute to render 
the tenure of the teacher as “unstable as 
water.” 

The Results—By way of generalizing the 
results are in exact conformity with the dis- 
tinctions to which reference has already been 
made as existing between the rural com- 
munity and the urban center. In the latter 
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we find the most competent and best paid 
teachers. There the tenure is not only more 
certain but of longer duration. In the rural 
districts it has become habitual on the part 
of many boards to look up a new teacher at 
the opening of each new year. The teacher 
has no sooner learned to know something 
of her pupils and the conditions in the school 
than it is time to move on and begin the same 
work anew in another school. If the teacher 
who has preceded her has used faulty methods, 
has frittered away the time of the pupils, or 
has been generally incompetent, her work is 
first, necessarily, one of reconstruction and 
readjustment with a critical and often entirely 
unsympathetic atmosphere surrounding her 
efforts and labors. On the other hand, the 
incompetent teacher relies upon the excuse 
that she has been in the school but a few 
months and has not yet had a fair chance to 
demonstrate her teaching ability. As a result, 
the County Superintendent is slow to put all 
the blame upon the teacher and there is an 
absolute failure to fix the responsibility either 
for good work done by a competent teacher 
or poor work by a worthless one. The fol- 
lowing year the same causes contribute like 
results. In nearly all the cities and larger 
towns the actual tenure of most of the teach- 
ers is fairly secure and the better class of 
teachers gradually drift here not simply be- 
cause the salary offered may be larger but 
because the tenure of office is more certain. 
Upon the pupils the results of frequent 
changing of teachers are still more pernicious. 
Each year left to a different teacher, their 
progress is interrupted until the new teacher 
has learned to adjust herself to the pupils 
and their individualities. A different method 
of presenting the subject-matter and a con- 
demnation of the work done by the former 
teacher, confuse the pupil and leave him in 
doubt and uncertainty. Frequently the pupil 
is thus placed under the care of a teacher who 
is just beginning the serious and responsible 
work of teaching. A boy or girl at the im- 
mature age of seventeen can step out of the 
grammar grade of the public school in the 
spring, secure a teacher’s certificate in the 
summer, and without further preparation or 
training take charge of the complex work of 
a school in the autumn. : 
Few lawyers have made much impression 
upon their profession after only five years of 
practice. Physicians are only beginning to 
understand their work and earn the bare means 
of subsistence after a like novitiate, nor would 
any sensible person argue that one is prepared 
to enter the ministry and guide and direct the 
spiritual affairs of a congregation at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen years. Each of these 
professions demands a far longer period of 
preliminary training and a maturer age ere the 
individual dare attempt to practice his calling 
or profession. : 
Rotation in office affords an easy method of 


getting rid of teachers who are unsatisfactory, 
but the only result is to spread the disease by 
forcing the incompetent teacher to seek em- 
ployment in another school, rather than weed- 
ing her out of the profession, while the 
worthy one often fails to secure any position. 
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The result is a certain restlessness and uncer- 
tainty among the teachers themselves, a grad- 
ual lowering of the professional spirit, while 
their service ofttimes is no more transitory 
and ephemeral than the good they accomplish. 

Suggested Remedies——As this uncertainty in 
the tenure of the teacher affects not only her 
but the pupil as well, it may be profitable to 
suggest some obstacles in existing conditions 
and the means of removing them, as well as 
a system of more permanent tenure. The fol- 
lowing are suggested as observations and 
theories rather than a perfected plan. 

1. The licensing of teachers must be placed 
upon a different basis by statutory enactment. 
Under the present system the teacher may con- 
tract for a year of service. The vast majority 
of teachers hold certificates that are valid for 
but one year and a queer anomaly would be 
presented if a teacher could be elected to a 
school for a longer period of time than she 
has legal authority to teach. _To remedy this 
no one should be granted a certificate who has 
not had some training for the work. All ap- 
plicants for licenses to teach should be gradu- 
ates of State Normal Schools, of colleges or 
universities which maintain a normal course 
approved by the Department of Education, or 
those who have had at least three years of 
professional training under competent direc- 
tion and superintendence. In lieu of these re- 
quirements, applicants having had three years 
of successful and satisfactory teaching experi- 
ence should be licensed, and there should be a 
provision in the statute that it should not go 
into effect for a period of say, three years, 
and thus all would have an opportunity to fit 
themselves for the requirements without crip- 
pling the teaching force. 

2. Certificates should be divided into classes 
and should be valid for life of their class with- 
out further examination unless additional 
branches were required to be taught. Several 
classes of certificates will suggest themselves ; 
Common School, High School, and Super- 
visor’s. This classification might be extended 
so as to add one or more classes, but the 
teacher having the necessary requirements and 
having obtained a certificate of either class 
should not be required to be re-examined at 
the end of the year in order to continue teach- 
ing in that particular class of work. Is the 
teacher less competent after years of experience 
than when first licensed? If not, why should 
certificates expire at all? Examinations should 
be held and new certificates issued, however, 
whenever the teacher desires to advance from 
one class to another, as she would be com- 
pelled to secure a certificate or license to teach 
the higher grade of work. 

3. Examinations should be uniform over the 
State and certificates should then be valid, of 
their class, anywhere within the state. There 
1s no good reason for limiting the territory in 
which a certificate is valid by setting up imagi- 
nary lines and local boundaries within which 
her license is valid but beyond which it is void. 
Why should not a license to teach be issued 
by state authority and be recognized any- 
where within the state? This is the condition 
in law and medicine and by reason of the 
comity between the states even state lines are 
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being gradually abolished in these professions, 
Cities as well as other localities should be al- 
lowed to provide additional tests as a means 
of local selection which should be based upon 
professional scholarship, qualities of experi- 
ence, etc., but these should not be substituted 
for the certificate issued by the state authority, 

4. The age requirement should be raised on 
the part of those licensed to teach. In law 
and in medicine the statutes prohibit the 
licensing of any person under the age of 
twenty-one years. Is there any good reason 
why the bars should be lowered in the teaching 
profession? The teaching force could be con- 
served by embodying in the statute raising the 
age requirement a provision that the act should 
not go into effect for a period of two or three 
years. This would permit a sufficient number 
of applicants to reach the age requirements and 
not deplete the teaching force. The added age 
requirement would insure some degree at least 
of self-reliance, good judgment, and a little 
more stability on the part of the teacher in 
addition to the necessary professional require- 
ments. 

5. There must be a different attitude on the 
part of the teachers themselves. Teachers 
must not resign when they receive an offer of 
a more desirable character. The most serious 
charge against the teaching profession is that 
the persons engaged in it lack responsibility 
—personal and moral responsibility—and yet it 
is their duty and chief business to teach 
responsibility to others. When a teacher enters 
a contract with the board, the board expects 
at least business honor upon her part. It is 
amazing to find how many teachers violate 
their contracts with no justification or excuse 
whatever, leaving the boards without any suit- 
able persons to take their places. They seem 
surprised that any one should regard the con- 
tract into which they have entered as binding 
upon them. Few boards will be unreasonable 
or unjust with the teacher who comes and asks 
for a release and urges a good or weighty 
reason why it should be granted. If, how- 
ever, the board should refuse to release the 
teacher, the duty remains to fulfil the letter as 
well as the spirit of the contract. 

Teaching must not be regarded as a step- 
ping-stone to another profession, to be endured 
only long enough to earn sufficient money to 
engage in business, enter another calling, or 
provide the funds with which to purchase a 
trousseau. ; 

Professional ethics would demand that teach- 


‘ers refrain from applying for positions where 


no vacancy exists. The first rumor of dis- 
satisfaction, the first sign of an unfriendly 
spirit towards a principal or teacher, is the 
signal at present for a rush for the position 
deluging the board with applications. There 
is a flocking to the scene even as wolves to a 
slaughter. Too often teachers apply for a 
dozen places at once and, being elected to two 
or more, place the boards as well as themselves 
in unfortunate positions. 

6. Civil service rules must be applied in the 
employment and retention of teachers. It is 
believed by many superintendents that the , 
system of annual election is the best because 
it permits low-grade teachers to be dropped 
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at the end of ‘the year. It is true, we will 
always have a certain number of incompetent 
and unprogressive teachers; but it cannot be 
successfully argued that the proportion will be 
larger or the results any worse under a longer 
term of service. The gateway to the profes- 
sion must be guarded by licensing only prop- 
erly prepared applicants. Efficiency’ having 
been there established, it will not be found 
that teachers change greatly in the course of a 
few years, but the longer term of service will 
give a valuable degree of security and satis- 
faction, while the natural law of supply and 
demand, and the influence of public opinion 
will bring a reward in increased salaries and 
steady employment for the painstaking and 
efficient teacher, while the incompetent will 
either drop out of the profession of her own 
volition or be summarily dropped by the 
directors. 

We will also be obliged, sooner or later, to 
transfer a large part of the authority in the 
matter of the selection of teachers as well as 
their dismissal for failure, to an expert super- 
visor. The weakness in the system of the 
annual election in many communities is not 
that it may result in the refusal to elect a 
competent teacher but that there is no real 
connection between re-election and genuine 
teaching merit. Personal considerations may 


far outweigh teaching capacity. 

Permanent election during good behavior 
and competency does not solve the problem, 
as the demonstration of inefficiency is too 
difficult for the public to understand and often 


hard to establish satisfactorily. The reten- 
tion of teachers who have reached the age 
where they are physically incapacitated would 
be unjust because of the defenceless children 
under their charge. Teachers themselves 
would be apt to “rest upon their oars” and 
make no professional advancement if they 
knew that only the causes asigned in the 
statute could be urged as sufficient cause for 
their dismissal. 

’ The Solution of the problem lies in the elec- 
tion of teachers for a tenure of not less than 
three or five years as a minimum, and a regula- 
tion of the salary in accordance with the ad- 
vance and experience of the teacher. The 
fact that such period has demonstrated the 
quality of the work of the teacher and that 
the inefficient teacher may simply fail of re- 
election, will provide as much stimulus for 
advancement and improvement as under exist- 
ing conditions. It would also provide an op- 
portunity for the directors to rid themselves 
ef a teacher who is growing indifferent to 
her work and who, while not violating any of 
the legal requirements or guilty of any moral 
turpitude, is nevertheless becoming a “ white 
elephant” on the hands of the board. During 
this period the teacher would be protected 
from dismissal for insufficient cause, while at 
the end of the term the board would be at 
liberty to secure another teacher. 

If we needed example and experience to 
guide us in the matter, we need only look to 
Germany, as well as many other European 
countries, and all anxiety will be removed. 
More men would remain in the profession. 
Teachers would become a force to be reckoned 
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with in the community. They would become 
property owners and leaders in civic as w 
as school affairs, while the beneficent influence 
— the pupils would be the greatest gain 
of all. 

That incalculable good would result by way 
of a closer bond between teacher, pupil, and 
parent; better service on the part of the 
teacher, less uncertainty and restlessness among 
the teachers themselves, no interruption of 
the progress of the pupil, and a disposition to 
regard the occupation of teaching school as 
the Profession of Education, I am firmly 
persuaded, 

The foregoing leaves much to be said upon 
the subject in that it presents a mere frame- 
work and not a completed structure. If the 
ideas suggested have directed your thoughts 
to a consideration of the importance of the 
subject and to a realization that a permanent 
tenure in the sense of an election for a period 
of three or five years as a minimum, together 
with some changes in existing laws or sug- 
gestions that might be embodied in the pro- 
posed new School Code, would be of advan- 
tage to the schools, the teachers, and the 
pupils, this paper has accomplished its purpose. 

The speaker would fail in courtesy and 
honor if he neglected to express his thanks 
and appreciation of the valuable suggestions 
received from Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of 
Allegheny county, Supt. James M. Coughlin, 
of Wilkes-Barre, and others who have sug- 
gested certain phases of the matter discussed. 
Credit must also be given to the valuable work 
on Educational Administration by Dutton and 
Snedden for some excellent ideas. 


DISCUSSION, TENURE OF OFFICE, 


Mr. I. C. Russell, Warren: I came from 
a section which years ago was a rural dis- 
trict made up of woods and lumber camps, 
which were sparsely settled, when the con- 
ditions spoken of here existed very largely. 
These conditions were spoken of by a gen- 
tleman from the city who probably in his 
early life had experience in these sections. 
I have been much interested in the talks of 
this morning; you know a man to accomp- 
lish anything must have ideals; and he must 
set his ideals high, higher perhaps than he 
can ever hope to reach. The suggestions 
of the man who read the paper are good 
theoretically, but when it comes down to 
practice they would be very difficult to 
carry out. Teachers in my younger days 
used their profession as a stepping-stone “ to 
better things.” His assertions and my ex- 
perience do not tally. He makes his dis- 
tinctions like all men talking to attract 
attention, who have no way to make their 
ideas definite. It is not a fact that they do 
change teachers in the rural districts every 
year. They do change teachers, and the 
board is responsible as the gentleman has 
stated, but the teachers are incompetent. 
So far as compensation is concerned, that 
need not be discussed. Out in our district 
a girl can wear a calico dress and _ sun- 
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bonnet and still be in style, and can board 
for $2 a week. She receives the same pay 
as a girl in Philadelphia who has probably 
to pay $12, $15 or $20, at the outside, which 
is unjustly proportioned. As to contracts, 
our board in Warren has had difficulty in 
finding a remedy for it. Does the physician 
have a contract with his patrons for his 
services for two or three years or do they 
dismiss him if not satisfactory. Is this con- 
tract prepared for both sides or is it only 
one-sided? He showed us the difficulty, but 
did not show us the remedy. If a girl is 
thoroughly incompetent and breaks her con- 
tract the board has no redress whatever. 
She goes into a court with it and it is 
almost impossible to convict her because 
she has the sympathy of the jury. She has 
a contract with the Board that she holds— 
but has the Board any contract with her? 
If I were to make the law, and it is a good 
thing that I do not because it would not be 
a good law, I would do away with contracts. 
I would say, “ Young lady, we give you this 
school and we will let you keep it as long 
as you give satisfaction. You must keep 
up with your profession; you must do your 
work satisfactorily.” The argument made 
by this gentleman in his paper is unsound. 
The fault lies with the Board, and not with 
the teachers. You must have a law to 
keep Bill Jones and John Smith from get- 
ting together and electing their daughters 
to fill the vacancy. And don’t make a con- 
tract to lengthen the tenure of your teachers 
which holds only on one side! 

Mr. Shaver: I presume that in a subject 
of this kind, there is much room for dis- 
cussion. The gentleman we have just heard 
has complained that I gave the reasons, but 
failed to suggest a probable remedy. I ad- 
mit this because I am unable to suggest 
anything. I am in favor of placing teachers 
under a bond. Unfortunately most of our 
teachers are ladies who own no property, 
or teachers less than twenty-one years of 
age, who would find it impossible to secure 
a bond. I see in the audience, Dr. Hamil- 
ton, of Allegheny County, who has been 
kind enough to give me some valuable sug- 
gestions which are embodied in my paper. 
From his years of experience, I feel that 
there is no one on this floor more competent 
to answer the question than Dr. Hamilton. 

Dr. Hamilton: I am not a member of this 
cofivention and therefore do not feel priv- 
ileged to trespass on the rights of members. 
I favor a bill which provides for the length- 
ening of the tenure of office. I think it a 
very bad thing for Pennsylvania that 
teachers are allowed to teach a higher grade 
without taking the requisite examination for 
such promotion. I am unable to say just 
what should be done, but feel that you are 





perfectly competent to work it out your- 
selves by some other plan than that now 
under discussion. In the School Code of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania we 
should certainly extend the tenure of office 
to five or at least three years—which I 
think a good suggestion. A plan must be 
devised by which you may rid the schools 
of the incompetent teacher. You will find 
it quite difficult to dismiss her under the 
common law, prior to the termination of the 
contract upon which she enters. I thank 
you for your courtesy in inviting me to 
enter this discussion, but under the circum- 
stances I would rather not do so. 

Mr. B. C. Walters: I have the School 
Code in mind. I stand for the fourth class 
of school districts, recognizing the great 
trouble we have in regard to the tenure of 
office with our teachers. I certainly can 
endorse what has been said by former 
speakers. You know full well the disap- 
pointments a board has met with at different 
times in the replacing of teachers. We have 
twenty-four schools in our district, four of 
which are in one building. In that build- 
ing we have very little trouble with teachers. 
We have one who has been there for six 
years, and another, now married, who had 
been with us eight years. I therefore 
recommend that the School Code be so ar- 
ranged as to include a longer tenure of 
office for teachers. 

Mr. Hopkins, Lehigh Co.: In our rural 
districts we would like to have a way to 
get out of this difficulty, and there is no 
way unless we have money to pay the 
teachers that they may stay with us. It is 
not that we do not want those teachers, it 
is because we do not have the money. We 
have in our rural districts only seven 
months school. Where is the man that is 
competent to teach as required, who is 
willing to do so at the rate of $40 or $45 or 
$50 for seven months and the balance of the 
year to go around begging? That is the 
position we are in. We must be able to 
pay teachers the right salary and then we 
will have them to stay with us. We work 
for the money—we must have it to live. 
That is why there is so much changing. 
We have too much of it—but unless we 
pay the teachers we will always have it. 

Member: To follow the ideas of the 
author of the paper would be to prevent 
high school graduates from teaching. In 
my experience of six years as a director, 
more normal graduates have failed to make 
good than high school graduates. Gen- 
erally the high school graduate who wishes 
to teach is a girl who must work for her 
living. She is poor, and perhaps must sup- 
port others who are dependent upon her. 
She goes in to win, and generally “ makes 
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good.” Normal school graduates often 
think they are entitled to special considera- 
tion on account of their certificates, and 
they aim for the better positions. Do not 
hinder the high school girl. She will make 
good. In our district we employ high 
school graduates in preference to normal 
graduates because they do better work. 
Pittsburgh is so anxious for some of these 
teachers that they are constantly leaving 
us. Our district has become a training 
school for Pittsburgh teachers. 

Mr. Dickeson, Plymouth: We have no 
contracts. They are of no use. We could 
not recover damages anyhow. We employ 
both high school and normal graduates at 
the same salary, and we stand back of our 
teachers. We believe in mothers’ meetings 
and have little trouble between the home 
and the school. If a teacher reports trouble 
we go to the parent and advise a call on 
the teacher, which generally results in 
peace. There ought to be no contracts. 
Let the teacher go into the school and do 
the work. Let the directors look on, and 
judge of what is being done. Increase 
salaries if necessary to keep good teachers. 
Plymouth has good teachers, and we hope 
to keep them for ten or fifteen years; but 
we have no contracts. We treat our 


teachers right, give them anything they 
want and we don’t owe a dollar. 
Member: I believe in teachers’ contracts. 


If a contract is broken without three 
months’ notice, the teacher’s certificate 
should be revoked. 

Member: Every teacher has a right to 
advance. We are all human. It is only 
natural to be ambitious. The good teacher 
will have a laudable ambition to rise. Three 
months’ notice would be a fair proposition. 
There should be uniformity over the state 
in this particular. 

Mr. Marsh: Our difficulty is that our 
teachers are too good-looking. You can’t 
pass a law to prevent the young men from 
taking our teachers away from us. It is 
no use contracting with a good-looking girl 
of eighteen for three to five years’ service. 
The boards are not to blame. We lose 
teachers because they get married and we 
must get others to fill their places. 

Mr. Barnett, Westmoreland Co.: We have 
lost sight of the fact that our teachers 
ought to be honorable. But if they take 
advantage of us we are well rid of them. 
We expect our teachers to improve and to 
advance. If we have good teachers we are 
willing to have them advance. Teachers 
ought to have the privilege of resigning if 
they so desire. They ought not to be like 
privates in the army, who can not resign 
even if they wish. 

Mr. Hoffman: There is no remedy for 
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the broken contract except revoking the 
certificate. 
COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The President at this time appointed the 
following committees: 


Resolutions.—D. F. Fortney, Bellefonte; A. 
C. Hawkins, Bradford Co.; T. H. Ringer, 
Jeannette; David J. Pearsall and H. A, 
Hellinger. 

Necrology.—J. S. Erdman, Allentown; J. C. 
— Johnstown; J. D. Anderson, Wilkins- 
urg. 

Nominations.—H. W. Shick, Reading; F. R. 
Stotler, Wilkinsburg; Isaac Garrett, Lans- 
downe; J. R. Schlager, Scranton; Wm. L 
Hopkins. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE afternoon session of the Depart- 

ment was opened with an address by 

the President, Mr. C. C. Hill, of North 
East, Pa., as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


I wish at this time to express to the 
members of this Association my apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred on me by the 
position which I hold. I deem it no small 
honor to be president of this Association of 
School Directors of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and especially at this meeting when 
so important a question as the New School 
Code is to be discussed and our position in 
the matter determined. It is a question 
that may determine the School System of 
this Commonwealth for the next half cen- 
tury, and should be carefully weighed in 
each of its parts before a decision is made. 
It is the most important legislation that has 
come before the General Assembly of this 
state in many years, and while it does not 
seek to establish a code of morals for its 
citizens, the manner in which its provisions 
are carried out by superintendents, teachers 
and directors will determine the character 
of the citizenship of this Commonwealth 
for the coming century. 

At the meeting if the executive commit- 
tee of this association in October last, it 
was thought best to have the main feature 
of this meeting a discussion of the proposed 
New School Code and to hold this meeting 
at about the time this bill would be intro- 
duced into the Legislature. So we as School 
Directors might add our approval or dis- 
approval to this important bill and I trust 
it will be a most hearty approval. 

On June 1, 1910, State Superintendent 
Schaeffer published a circular letter “To 
all whom it may concern” stating in sub- 
stance that the educators of Pennsylvania 
are agreed that our school system needs 
legislation to make it more effective, that 
from different sources have come requests 
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that the vetoed Code should be revised 
eliminating the contradictory amendments, 
so that in revised form it may be submitted 
to the educators of the State and, if una- 
nimity of sentiment can be reached, it may 
be submitted to the present legislature for 
consideration and action. Closing his let- 
ter with this appeal that we bear in mind 
that the schools exist for the sake of the 
children, and that all other interests should 
be subordinate to the one purpose of giving 
the children the best possible facilities for 
getting an education. 

The Educational Commission have given 
their time and money to revise the Code; 
the School Journal volunteered to print the 
Code in the July number; consequently you 
have all had time to study it and determine 
upon your action. With some slight re- 
vision the bill is now before the Legislature, 
and we are given this opportunity to regis- 
ter ourselves on the side of progress. A 
short time this afternoon has been set 
aside for discussion of the Code, but as the 
subject is so large that Mr. Eastburn can- 
not begin to cover it all with his introduc- 
tory remarks, I have thought best to say a 
few words on some parts of the bill that 
might not be brought out otherwise and 
will confine myself more especially to 
Articles IX. and XIII. 

Article IX. has been more or less dis- 
cussed at recent educational meetings and 
still there does not seem to be a thorough 
understanding of its provisions. Section 
gor of this Article reads, “ Upon the ap- 
proval of this Act the Governor of this 
Commonwealth shall, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of two-thirds of the 
senate, appoint six members of a State 
Board of Education three of whom shall be 
sucessful educators of high standing con- 
nected with the public school system of 
this Commonwealth, one of them to be ap- 
pointed for one year, one for two years, 
one for three years, one for four years, one 
for five years, one for six years, their terms 
of office to begin the 1st day of July, rg11. 
The Governor shall annually thereafter ap- 
point one member of said State Board of 
Education for the full term of six years 
and any vacancy in said board shall be 
filled for the remainder of the term in the 
same manner. They shall serve without 
any compensation other than the payment 
of the necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the board. 

Section 902 the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be ex-officio, a member of 
the State Board of Education and Presi- 
dent thereof. This Article does in no way 
curtail the present powers and duties of the 
State Superintendent but rather adds dig- 





nity to the office by making him President 
of this important Board and gives to the 
State Superintendent a valuable advisory 
board. This Board composed as it is of 
three eminent educators and presumably of 
three hard-headed, practical business men, 
appointed by the Governor with the con- 
sent of the Senate, and the term of office 
of only one member expiring each year, 
with the balance of power in the hands of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion constitutes as nearly a non-political and 
as permanent a body as possible. If the 
old saying, “Two heads are better than 
one,” is true, then this provision of the 
School Code places the supervision and 
direction of the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania in the hands of a permanent and com- 
petent body. 

Section 904 provides that the State Board 
shall report and recommend to the Gover- 
nor and General Assembly legislation needed 
to make the public schools of this Cam- 
monwealth more efficient and useful. This 
section, for all future time provides for 
just the work this Educational Commis- 
sion has been doing for the past four years. 

Section 905 reads “to equalize through 
special appropriations for this purpose, or 
otherwise, the educational advantages of 
the different parts of this Commonwealth.” 
This section by itself does not seem to be 
very important, but when considered with 
Section 2701, which provides that all net 
receipts derived in any way from or on 
account of the forest reservations now 
owned or hereafter acquired by this Com- 
monwealth, together with all real estate 
owned by the Commonwealth not used for 
state or other public purposes, as well as 
any other property or moneys which shall 
accrue to such fund shall constitute the 
State School Fund of Pennsylvania, and 
all income from this fund may be used by 
the State Board toward equalizing the edu- 
cational advantages of the different parts 
of the State. Now, this means still more 
when you consider Section 1601, which pro- 
vides for an eight months school term. 
There are school districts in this State 
which cannot raise tax enough at the maxi- 
mum rate to provide for and maintain an 
eight months term, but the State Board of 
Education can aid these districts by a 
special appropriation and thus give the 
children of such districts equal educational 
advantages with children of more wealthy 
districts, advantages to which they are 
justly entitled. And I think we all agree 
with Superintendent Schaeffer “that the 
schools shall exist for the sake of the 
children.” It is a wise provision to put this 
fund under the supervision of a State Board 
because as constituted it is a continuous 
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and permanent body. The State Board has 
power over the educational work of institu- 
tions wholly or partly supported by the 
State and not supervised by public school 
authorities. This insures that all moneys 
appropriated by the state to such institu- 
tions shall be used to the best interest of 
the children. 

Section 907 provides that the State Board 
shall encourage and promote agricultural 
education, manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, and such other vocational and prac- 
tical education as the needs of the Com- 
monwealth may from time to time require. 
This means that the ninety-five per cent. of 
the children of this state who complete their 
education in the public schools and do not 
have the opportunity of attending higher 
schools will be taught in the public schools 
in those vocations which they choose tor 
life and thus be prepared when they leave 
the public school to become successful 
farmers, mechanics or housekeepers. All 
of the sections under this Article seem so 
important, that it is difficult to leave out 
any, but I will mention only one more 
which requires that the State Board shall 
provide rules and regulations for the sani- 
tary equipment and inspection of school 
buildings. This virtually provides that no 
more unsanitary and ill-ventilated school 
buildings will be erected in this state and 
insures better health to the children of the 
public schools. And if we can profit by the 
experience of others we have the testimony 
of over forty states which now have State 
Boards of Education, to the effect that they 
have proved a valuable asset to their edu- 
cational systems. 

I cannot leave this subject without a few 
words with regard to Article thirteen, Cer- 
tification of Teachers. This Article is a 
step in advance of the present, a step 
toward uniform examinations, which have 
done so much for other states, yet it stops 
just short of the goal and still leaves us 
with as many standards of educational re- 
quirements for teachers as there are 
county superintendents and each of these 
standards changing every time a new 
county superintendent is elected. We should 
have a uniform standard and a teacher 
qualified to teach in one county of this 
great commonwealth should be qualified to 
teach in every other county. However, we 
cannot expect to get everything we wish at 
one time and the proposed New Code as 
now before the Legislature is a long step 
in advance; and, while some parts do not 
exactly meet our ideas, I believe that we 
should show our appreciation of the splen- 
did service this Commission has rendered 
the state, by using our every effort to have 





this Code in its entirety placed on the 
statute books of Pennsylvania. 


ADDRESS BY THE GOVERNOR, 


Governor John K. Tener was conducted 
to the hall by the committee appointed for 
the purpose, and was greeted with applause 
when he mounted the platform. He said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
is probably not your expectation and it is 
not my intention to consume the valuable 
time of this convention which should be de- 
voted to deliberation. Nor am I sufficiently 
conversant with the object and purpose of 
this meeting to offer advice on the subjects 
which you will consider. I am glad to be 
here with you. I am in accord with the 
idea of popular education, and esteem it 
second only in importance to the protection 
of life. I have no formal or set address to 
deliver. It has rarely happened that you 
have met just at the opening of a session 
of the Legislature, and what you do here 
will have more or less influence upon the 
representatives of your localities. I am 
glad that this meeting is so timely. If I 
should say a word of caution, it would be 
to suggest that what you do concerning any 
pending legislation shall be of the broadest 
character. Consider the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the bill. Your final action should 
not be on small lines. 

In my short experience in Congress, I 
found that in many cases a bill which was 
fundamentally good was sometimes de- 
feated on some small point which happened 
to be unpopular. So in the consideration 
of the Code, I hope you will look at it as 
a bill proposing to give us a better Penn- 
sylvania school system. If a little error is 
discovered here and there do not condemn 
the whole bill on that account. Of course, 
you will understand that I do not want to, 
influence your decisions nor to use my 
office unduly to influence legislation. 

The Governor closed his address by 
thanking the convention for the privilege 
of being with and addressing them. 


DR. SCHAEFFER’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Schaeffer was called on at this time 
for an address and responded as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Before the time 
allotted to me shall expire, I wish to utilize 
it in making a plea for help. There 1s 
going on over this entire country a process 
of standardization which we can not resist. 
This process is a movement in the right 
direction, a movement the purport of which 
is not visible to the ordinary man. 

There was a time when a young man 
could teach a country school in the winter 
and by devoting his spare hours to the study 
of law, pass a perfunctory examination and 
be admitted to the bar. If he made mis- 
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takes, they were paid for by his clients. 
Fortunate for him if the client did not 
discover that they were paying for his 
mistakes. That day has passed, never to 
return. No student is now admitted to the 
study of law who has not had a four-years’ 
high school course or its equivalent. 

There was a time when a young man 
who did not have brains enough to secure 
a teacher’s certificate could go to Boston or 
Philadelphia, hear lectures for two winters 
and one summer, and get a diploma. His 
blunders were buried in the cemetery. That 
day has passed. The laws of this Com- 
monwealth now require that a young man 
who proposes to study medicine shall have 
had a four-years’ high school course or its 
equivalent. 

It is pathetic to read the letters of disap- 
pointment which come to me from young 
men whose preparatory education was not 
such as to permit them to go into the pro- 
fessions. At a conference of the deans of 
the professional schools of Philadelphia it 
was said that some Western States are 
about to require not only a four-years’ high 
school course but an additional two years 
in college before admitting students to the 
department of medicine. Our own Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has already taken 
that step. The University of Pittsburg 


proposes to require one year of college 
training. 

There was a time when any young man 
could aspire to become a dentist. To-day it 


is no longer so. The best dental schools 
require four years of high school training. 
The Dental Council of Pennsylvania have 
decided to require three years from this, 
time on. The time is not far distant when 
every Pennsylvania applicant must have 
had a four-years’ high school course or its 
equivalent. The pharmacists have not gone 
quite so far. But every applicant must 
have attended a high school. There was 
a time when West Point and Annapolis 
would admit the graduates of grammar 
schools. This is no longer possible. To-day 
applicants must be high school graduates. 
Eight or nine lines of engineering require 
that amount. 

Recently in Washington, Pa., the high 
school principals and myself made a list of 
the vocations which aspire to become pro- 
fessions and require four years of high 
school training or its equivalent from every 
applicant for admission. Our list mounted 
up to forty vocations which have such re- 
quirements. 

I plead with you for help. Go back and 
tell your boys and girls what it means for 
them to quit before they complete the four 
years of a high school course. Tell them 
that the boy or girl who stops short of the 
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full four years is shutting the door of op- 
portunity in his or her face, and making it 
impossible to enter forty of those vocations 
which pay the best in our progressive 
American life. 

If the work of the high schools is to be 
recognized by the higher authorities, then 
they must do legitimate high school work. 
If they do grammar school or normal school 
work, then the father and boy will both be 
disappointed with the results of his four 
years in the high school. It is of prime 
importance that every high school in Penn- 
sylvania should keep accurate records of 
the work of the pupils. Teachers of two 
or three years ago have often passed away, 
and it is impossible for the teacher of to- 
day to certify to work done by pupils under 
former instructors. No college or univer- 
sity will accept the diploma of a high school 
as such. They require detailed statements 
of what branches were studied in the high 
school, the time devoted to each and the 
pupils’ success. For that reason I plead 
for the inauguration of a careful system 
of records, so that hereafter the principal 
can take oath to these facts. If this is not 
done, in the not far distant future there 
will be heart-burnings and criticisms which 
result in a loss of popular support of the 
high schools. 

Our normal schools are about to inaugu- 
rate a four years’ course. They will grant 
certain privileges to graduates of three and 
four-year high schools. Those thinking of 
attending normal schools should obtain cer- 
tificates from the high school principal stat- 
ing what work has been done, and it is 
proposed to recognize this work in the final 
examinations at the normal schools. 

As to the Course of Study: Many people 
are very conservative about this matter. 
They have not advanced beyond the stage 
of the youth of our system when arithmetic 
was the center. of the whole school course. 
If you were to take that text-book in arith- 
metic which you studied when you were 
children and cut out the pages which con- 
tained matter which has never proven use- 
ful to you in life, you would see what was 
left would be very little. Much time was 
wasted thirty years ago in the study of 
processes of doing business which was 
three or four hundred years old. Who uses 
alligation, circulation of exchange, com- 
pound partnership or equation of payments 
in daily life? 

According to the professor of mathe- 
matics in Lehigh University, only one insti- 
tution of learning in this country examines 
students in arithmetic. What do they de- 
mand instead? Algebra and geometry, 
which teaches the mind what it means to 
prove a proposition. Instead of wasting 
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time on the useless portions of arithmetic 
I have mentioned, which are of no prac- 
tical value to the modern world, teachers 
ought to dwell particularly on the addition 
of columns of figures, and the performance 
of the four fundamental rules in integers, 
fractions and decimals. Some pupils in 
Pennsylvania go through the grammar 
grade without studying percentage, even 
though it is well known that the great 
majority of pupils leave school before com- 
pleting that grade. They will then know 
nothing of working interest. In place of 
the useless matter in the books, why not 
substitute problems relating to the farm and 
other industries? 

To many boys in the country plowing and 
harrowing means nothing but back-ache and 
fatigue. Yet if they were taught something, 
of capillary attraction in physics, they could 
understand the tilling of the soil. Work on 
the farm could be made the means of get- 
ting acquainted with the wonders of nature 
and be a constant delight instead of 
drudgery. 

Recently an apostle of industrial educa- 
tion from Munich paid a visit to the United 
States. He was an educator of world-wide 
repute. Germany is not afraid of the 
United States industrially because we are 
neglecting industrial education. He has 


put into grammar grade elementary science 
and physics which we think belong in the 


high school and college. I claim that the 
boys and girls of Pennsylvania have as 
much brains as those of Bavaria and the 
German Empire. I claim that pupils in the 
grammar grade can understand some things 
in chemistry that would throw light on the 
different processes in cooking. In the near 
future when it will become a question how 
our hundred million population will get 
three square meals a day it will be a mat- 
ter of importance that the mother in the 
home shall understand the matter of the 
balanced ration, so that she can feed her 
family on the limited income of her husband. 

A friend of mine, after taking his doc- 
tor’s degree, went to Berlin to live. He 
sent his three boys to the public schools. 
He had to make certain statements in order 
to secure their admission. When he told 
them that he could write LL.D. after his 
name, they said he was a fake, for no 
person in Germany with that degree would 
think of sending his children to the public 
schools. When he visited the schools, a 
number of boys followed him to the corner 
where he took his car. They begged him 
to help them to get to America. “ Why?”, 
he asked. “ Because,” said one of them, 
“when I get through the schools I will have 
to become a shoemaker like my father, but 
in America a boy may become what he 
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pleases.” This is a radical difference be- 
tween the schools of America and Germany. 
Not one boy in a hundred thousand in Ger- 
many can get into a university. If the 
boy’s father can pay for his tuition in pri- 
vate schools for three years in the grades, 
and afterwards for six, seven or eight 
years in high school subjects, then the boy 
can go to the university, and afterwards 
into the forty different vocations of which 
I spoke. In the United States we are try- 
ing to build an educational ladder from the 
street to the university, up which a boy 
who has the strength can climb, from the 
lowest ranks to the highest walks. 

More foreigners have come to this coun- 
try in the last ten years than it would take 
to populate a city like London; more than 
the population of the seven largest Southern 
States; more than the population of the 
fifteen largest Western States; more than 
the population of New England, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. As I go about through 
Pennsylvania I see the children of for- 
eigners studying in the public schools as 
if realizing that American schools mean 
opportunity. I want you to carry the warn- 
ing to the boys and girls at your home that 
if they waste their time in auto rides, and 
society functions, while the children of 
foreigners are studying in the schools, the 
day will come when the children of for- 
eigners will hold the lucrative positions 
that ought to be occupied by their own 
native-born boys and girls. 


DISCUSSION OF SCHOOL CODE, 


The next item on the program was a 
discussion of the proposed School Code 
which was opened by Hugh B. Eastburn, 
Esq., of Doylestown, whose remarks were 
followed by a paper read by D. F. Fortney, 
Esq., and general discussion. : 

Mr. Eastburn said that the Code was its 
own best exponent and defense. He was 
jealous for the record which the Directors 
Association might make on this subject, the 
most important topic which had been before 
the Directors’ Association in the fifteen 
years of its life. Great care should be 
exercised in condemning any of its pro- 
visions or advising legislation. During the 
last two years there has been ample time 
for a full consideration of the matter under 
discussion. The last Legislature considered 
the Code, and assaulted and butchered it to 
such a degree that the Governor was finally 
compelled to veto it. He does not agree 
with all of the provisions of the Code, but 
he recognizes in it a monumental piece of 
work, standing to the credit of the men 
who conceived it; and, if he could be 
allowed to use a military figure of speech, 
he believes that the Executive Committee 
does not have it in mind that he should 
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train his little pop-gun on the Code. Who 
prepared the Code? Were they moved by 
graft? No. The Code stands before us 
to-day untouched by anything of the kind. 
Its framers represent all sections and inter- 
ests in the State and gave their time with- 
out remuneration to give us a State Code. 

Mr. Eastburn then reviewed the per- 
sonelle of the Code Commission, pointing 
out their fitness for the task. At the head 
of the commission stands Dr. Schaeffer, 
our State Superintendent; then come Dr. 
Brumbaugh, superintendent of Philadelphia, 
an educator of state-wide reputation; Mr. 
Rilling, a prominent lawyer of Erie; Mr. 
Oliver and Mr. Lauder, two prominent 
business men; Mr. Coughlin, superinten- 
dent if the Wilkes-Barre schools; and Dr. 
Philips, of the West Chester Normal 
School and secretary of the Commission. 
These men, so wisely selected, met month 
after month to prepare it, and, despite their 
best efforts, the Governor was forced to 
veto the bill after it had been mangled past 
recognition. The work was done by men 


of this character—intelligent, broad-minded, 
knowing the needs of all parts of the state, 
and with nothing to gain in the way of 
selfish reward. 

He urged the convention, because the 


adoption of the Code would legislate some 
of them out of office or because the treas- 
urer would have to be elected outside the 
board, not to train their little pop-guns 
loaded with spit-balls against it; but to dis- 
cuss its strong and salient features, and to 
consider them. Let the convention concern 
itself with broad considerations, not petty 
lines of thought. The intelligent body of 
men before him should not go on record as 
condemning the School Code because they 
are not in agreement with all of its pro- 
visions, As the time allotted to the ques- 
tion is limited, discussion should be con- 
fined to the more important provisions. 

D. F. Fortney, Esq., of Bellefonte, for 
many years one of.the best known and most 
intelligent and conscientious school direc- 
tors of the State, briefly reviewed the his- 
tory of the Pennsylvania school system, 
pointing out that the increasing needs of 
the State had demanded constant amend- 
ments and additions to the school laws, 
until the original laws “had so often been 
punctured that they could no longer be 
recognized.” He said that the time had 
now come for setting aside the old and 
much amended laws and replacing them 
with a new Code. As a precedent for such 
action he cited the fact that even the con- 
stitution of the state had proved unsatis- 
factory and a new constitution had been 
adopted to replace it. He urged the con- 
Solidation. of township schools and the 
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transportation of pupils, on the ground that 
a better system of education can be pro- 
vided, better teachers secured and courses 
of study extended. He cited North She- 
nango township, Crawford county, as an in- 
stance of improved conditions where they 
have 160 pupils and transport 140 of them 
at the rate of nine cents per pupil per day. 
They have a better attendance than ever 
and a splendid high school. “I do not com- 
prehend,” said he, “why a question so 
fraught with importance should be passed 
by in silence.” Mr. Fortney then went on 
to consider different provisions of the Code, 
as follows: 


SOME FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL CODE. 


Article II provides for the number and 
manner of the election of directors in all dis- 
tricts, but you will remember I am referring 
to the third and fourth class districts. In the 
third class districts seven directors are pro- 
vided for, and in the fourth class districts 
only five. This provision seems to be wise. 
The making of an odd number of directors, 
of course, would forever break up the dead- 
locks which occur so often in districts where 
there is an even number in the board. After 
careful consideration I think it would be as 
well to cut all boards in these two classes to 
five members, but whether they should be 
elected at large is a question worthy of some 
consideration. The electing at large would 
not affect a single district in the county in 
which I live, except that each would lose one 
director outside of the district in which I live. 
In my home district we have three wards and 
three members from each ward. The electing 
at large would of course affect us by giving 
us two or four less, according to the number 
fixed, than we have now; but whether the 
manner of electing would be of any advantage 
to the district is a question of some doubt. 

The chances are that the smaller the board 
the more efficient the men will be who are 
elected. The city of Altoona, with a popula- 
tion of over 52,000, always has had and yet 
has only six members in its school board, 
though it has many wards. It is my belief 
that the schools of that city are better orga- 
nized and more efficient than many districts 
that would be in the second class, districts 
with much less population but a larger board 
of directors. It would be but right to give 
some heed to the desire of the district as to 
how large their boards of directors shall be, 
and whether, in cities now divided into wards 
and which have for years been electing their 
boards of education from the different wards, 
it would not be better to continue the manner 
of electing the board than to have members of 
the board greatly reduced in number and 
elected at large. In the city of Lancaster they 
have elected their school directors from the 
different wards and they have a board of 27 
members. This manner of electing the board, 
as well as the number of men which com- 
pose the board, seems to be satisfactory to 
the people of that city. Why not leave it 
alone? There are no doubt other districts in 
the same situation. 
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It is not, however, the number of directors 
nor their efficiency and competency that counts. 
To illustrate: In the congress of the United 
States a few years ago, Pennsylvania had 28 
representatives while the State of Maine had 
Tom Reed, Joseph Dingley, Boutelle and one 
other, four in all; but the force, power and 
influence exercised by Maine’s four repre- 
sentatives in the National House and on legis- 
lation for the country was many times greater 
that that exercised by the 28 representatives 
from our own great state. The four out- 
classed the 28 because they were efficient, in- 


dustrious and fit to FILL the positions to | 


which they had been elected. It is not, there- 
fore, the size of the school board that counts, 
but the quality of the men who compose it. 
To go to bed rock, I am of the opinion that 
the school affairs of the districts in the classes 
of which I am speaking, and perhaps all 
others, would be better managed if they were 
administered by a board of three men. The 
length of the term of the directors, under 
Art. II, is made six years. From this you 
will observe the need of the selection of the 
very best men in the district for the office of 
school director. Men of education, energy and 
ability should be selected. Five minutes is 


too long for an incompetent man on any board. 

Sec. 208 provides that any citizen (as the 
constitution permits women to hold office of 
control or management under the school laws 
of the State, it should read male or female) 
of the Commonwealth having a good moral 
character and being 21 years of age and up- 


wards, and having been a resident of the 
district for one year prior to the date of his 
or her election or appointment, shall be eli- 
gible to the office of school director. I know 
of no reason why the women—many of 
them women of wealth, leisure and education, 
who are found in every community, bright in 
countenance, elegant in manner—should not 
be members of the school board. At no place 
in the world is the good influence, the loving 
care, the experience and the intelligence of 
motherhood more needed, outside of the home 
than in the schools. They, of all others, can 
devise the ways to help the children who most 
need the help. It does seem to me that better 
qualifications should be required of candidates 
for this office than those set out in this section. 
Something of an educational qualification as 
well as moral character is of course needed. 
No man engaged in the business of selling 
malt, brewed, vinous or spirituous liquors, or 
in the brewery business, however much his 
moral character may be certified to, should 
ever be allowed to sit on a school board. It 
is strange that the men who drew this code 
could not add some other qualifications to 
that of moral character for members of the 
school board. It can and should be done. 
For the present I pass over Articles between 
2 and 14, and take up Article 14, which relates 
to pupils and attendance. The provisions of 
this article are largely made up of the laws 
heretofore pased on this subject. They are 
revised, of course, and codified and changed 
to harmonize with the experience and practice 
gleaned from the effort heretofore made to 
carry them into effect. There are a few 
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instances in which the phraseology should be 
changed and other words used. In Section 
1404 this sentence appears: “The boards of 
school directors of any district in this Com- 
monwealth may, on account of convenience of 
access or other reasons, permit any pupil to 
attend the schools of another district on such 
terms as the two boards of school directors 
may mutually agree upon.” The word “ may” 
is all wrong. It should be “shall” or “ must.” 
The same complaint can be made of the very 
next sentence in the same section which is as 
follows: “ The board of directors in any school 
district of the second, third or fourth class in 
this Commonwealth may, out of the funds of 
the district, provide for free transportation of 
any pupil to and from public schools.” 
“May” is a poor word here. Here again 
“must” or “ shall” whichever shall be deemed 
best should be inserted in place of the word 
“may.” I am led to this conclusion, and to 
make this criticism especially upon this section 
from the construction put upon a similar ex- 
pression by the Courts, contained in the first 
section of the Act of June 22, 1897, which 
provides “that the directors of any district by 
an affirmative vote duly recorded on its 
minutes MAY provide transportation for the 
children. . . .” 

In a case which was heard in the courts of 
Tioga county, a school had been discontinued 
in “L” district. From the home of the pupils 
in the discontinued school to the nearest 
school in the same district was three and one- 
half miles; and to the nearest school in the 
adjoining district was two and one-half miles, 
The directors refused to furnish transportation 
for any pupil and application was made to the 
Court to compel them to do so under this act, 
relating to the transportation of children. The 
Court held that the word may in the act of 
assembly is not to be construed as having the 
same meaning as the word “ must,” and there- 
fore refused to interfere in what the Court 
calls the discretion of the board. In another 
case, in the Courts of Erie county, it was held 
that under this same Act of Assembly the 
school board of a township where the schools 
had not been centralized may close a school 
for small attendance without providing the 
scholars thus inconvenienced, transportation to 
other schools. Both these matters, said the 
Court, are within the Board’s discretion. The 
Courts of several other counties have put the 
same construction on the Act of 1897. Tak- 
ing these several decisions to show what the 
Courts have done and will do, in construing 
an Act of Assembly so drawn, it seems but 
right that if the section 1404 is to be made 
effective the word “may” should be changed 
to “must” or “shall,” and there is so much 
of “may” in section 1405 that unless more 
positive words are used therein any board can 
nullify the whole section by hiding behind the 
word “may.” Yes, the word “may” has and 
will continue to furnish a loophole of escape 
to many a board which thinks more of two 
cents than it does of an educated boy or gitl 
or a good citizen. The “mays” should be 
stricken out of this section and “must” and 
“shall” inserted instead. There are other 
sections no doubt where the word “may 
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should be stricken out and one or the other 
more positive and forceful words used in- 
stead; but as those I have specifically men- 
tioned relate to pupils and their need of 
reaching the schools, it is of the highest im- 
portance that the changes in the sections men- 
tioned should be made. 

I pass over all intervening sections to com- 
ment briefly on Article 17 which relates to 
high schools. These schools are divided into 
three classes, one to contain a four-year course 
of not less than nine months in each year is 
designated as the first class; a school with a 
three-year course of not less than eight months, 
a school of the second class; and all high 
schools maintaining a two-year course, schools 
of the third class. This Article, in Section 
1709, makes a wise provision that any child 
who has completed the elementary course of 
study in the public schools of the district in 
which he resides, and who resides one and 
one-half miles by the public road from the 
nearest high school in said district ... may 
attend any more convenient high school in 
another district without the consent of the 
board of school directors of the district in 
which he resides. In the same article, in, 
section 1707, it is provided that when a pupil 
has finished the high school course in his own 
district, if it be less than a four-year course, 
he may attend the remaining three or four 
years the nearest and most convenient high 
school he may desire to attend, and his home 
district shall pay the district in which he at- 
tends the school, the tuition, etc. These pro- 
visions are eminently wise and were no doubt 
made to reach boards who preferred to see 
some of the young people in their districts 
dwarfed in their education rather than pay a 
reasonable tuition rate that they might obtain 
amore perfect education. 

A word, if you please, on Article 20, which 
relates entirely to the normal schools. Of 
these I have nothing to say but good; but I 
believe the normal schools should be taken 
over by the state and controlled entirely by it 
as a part of the public school system, and not 
be run as private corporations which are con- 
tinually demanding aid from the State on the 
ground that they are part of the public school 
organization. If there is a board of education 
established, it should be given full control and 
Management of the normal schools, The 
boards of trustees by which they are arranged 
and managed should be abolished, and the 
entire control, the apopintment of teachers, 
the fixing of the salaries, the establishing of 
their course of study be placed with the board 
of education. 

_[ have only one other article on which I de- 
Sire to comment, and that is Article 9, which 
Provides for a State Board of Education. If 
the provisions relating to its duties are made 
broad enough and it is given power enough to 
do what men of learning, broad intelligence, 
zeal and ability ought to do in educational 
Matters in this State, then let us have a State 
Board of Education. It is to be composed 
of six persons, three of whom shall be suc- 
cessful educators connected with the public 
school system. One other member should be 
aman learned in the law, and all questions in 
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any way arising under the school law or under 
the Code, whether they relate to the officers 
of the department of public instruction or to 
the duties of the directors, the normal schools, 
or any other officers in connection with the 
system, should be referred to him for an 
answer. He should, moreover, as a member of 
the board, be charged with the duty of com- 
piling, supervising and putting out the biennial 
edition of the school laws and noting therein, 
not the opinion of clerks on the law and what 
it is supposed to mean, but the decisions of 
the Courts on all questions upon which they 
have been called to pass, giving such notes and 
comments and expressions of his opinion as 
would seem to be right and proper, so as to 
make the book a guide and help, not only to 
the department but to all school boards. All 
this, of course, to be done under proper head- 
ings and in an orderly manner. Just what 
duties are to be assigned to the remaining 
members of the board, if it shall be estab- 
lished, does not appear; but they might be 
specifically assigned to do the politics of the 
whole system, to work appropriations through 
the legislature for the benefit of the schools. 
We would thus have specific duty for the 
whole board. 

The powers and duties of the board as set 
out in this article are to supervise the educa- 
tional work of institutions wholly or partly 
supported by the State, this of itself should 
give them supervision of the normal schools; 
to encourage and promote agricultural edu- 
cation; to establish libraries, public lectures, 
manual training, domestic science and pro- 
mote such additional type of vocational educa- 
tion as they shall deem necessary; to provide 
rules, etc., for sanitary equipment and inspec- 
tion of school buildings; to promote the physi- 
cal and moral welfare of the children of the 
public schools and to take such action as will 
increase the efficiency of the schools. Other 
duties are put upon the board by sections 615, 
616, and 622, and also by sections 2033-2038, 
2702 and 2706 of the Code. With all this, 
however, more enlarged power might be given 
to the board without in any manner interfer- 
ing with the efficiency of the department of 
public instruction. 

It is proposed that they shall serve without 
compensation. This is as clearly wrong as the 
proposition to have such a board is right. 
How are men who are capable of being mem- 
bers of this board to serve without compen- 
sation? The article says “men of high stand- 
ing.” Why should men of this character be 
required to serve a great public for nothing 
but the honor it may bring? The members of 
the board should all be learned men, most of 
them well-known educators, and all should be 
men of force and character, appointed with- 
out reference to politics or religion, and each 
should receive at least $3,000 per year com- 
pensation. Whether they should be appointed 
by the governor or selected in some other 
manner might be worthy of consideration. 
Compensation at this rate would enable mem- 
bers of the board to give all their time to the 
duties of the office. It is much more than 
most college presidents and professors re- 
ceive; and for this compensation men in every 
way qualified could be secured. 
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Of course the adoption of the Code will be 
opposed. As I have suggested, it should be 
amended to some extent, or certain words cut 
out and others substituted. It will, however, 
be opposed most bitterly by those who desire 
to get control of the great machinery of the 
public schools, as they have the asylums for 
the insane, the hospitals, the colleges, the 
normal schools receiving State aid, for political 
purposes. The Code, if adopted in anything 
like its present form, would place the schools 
in all their work in a great measure above and 
beyond the reach of knaves, who for personal 
gain would dicker in the manhood and woman- 
hood not only of the present generation of 
school children, but of the coming generation. 

The adoption of the first Act providing for 
a system of public education in the State was 
bitterly opposed and an attempt made to re- 
peal it in 1835. It was then that Thaddeus 
Stevens, in opposing the act to repeal the 
measure, said, “I place myself unhesitatingly 
in the ranks of him whose banner streams in 
light.” The day was saved, the motion to 
repeal was lost because Stevens preferred that 
the coming generations in our great State 
should have light and learning rather than 
darkness and ignorance. To him and George 
Wolff, the sturdy governor at that time, 


though they belonged to different political 
parties, is due the credit of the defeat of the 
motion to repeal the Act of 1834: 

So the great forward movement that was 
embodied in the Act of May 8, 1854, was 
greatly opposed. Governor Bigler was a candi- 


date for re-election, and he was told that if he 
signed that Act he would lose the election. 
Whether or not the approval of that act was 
the whole cause of his defeat I do not know, 
but he did lose many votes because of making 
it law. It was only the honest determination 
of Governor Pollock who succeeded Bigler to 
take no step backward that the system of 
public education established by the Act of 
May 8, 1854, was saved. 

The school directors and the people should 
demand the passage of this Code at the pres- 
ent session of the Legislature, and if the repre- 
sentatives of the first and second class districts 
cannot agree to it let them have a code of their 
own, framed to give them full opportunity to 
run the schools of their districts to suit their 
own purposes. 

Mr. B. W. Horne, of Shamokin, said 
that he was glad a different atmosphere 
pervaded the convention this year from 
that of two years ago. The arrogance and 
assumption of those in charge of the Code 
at that time has disappeared, and a spirit 
of fair play and open discussion is now 
present. He wanted to have eliminated 
from the bill two or three sections which 
are inimical to public education. He was 
opposed to several specific things, primarily 
a centralized board, and also the method of 
choosing the board and the number of 
directors which the Code would give to 
cities of the class to which Shamokin be- 
longed. We object to a centralized board. 
It is, indeed, a peculiar proposition to ex- 
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empt from the operation of this section of 
the Code the children of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg. Are those children of different 
minds? are they fed on different meats than 
the children in other parts of the State? 
What is the reason for exempting those 
two cities? Because no one could dictate 
to them what they should do in the conduct 
of their school affairs. 

Now, if the Code will establish a State 
Board, succeeding Legislatures will amplify 
the powers of that Board. Don’t take from 
the people the power of governing them- 
selves. If the small school board is a good 
thing, why not reduce the size of all our 
legislative bodies? Outside the cities of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg the schools are 
close to the hearts of the people, and they 
want to control them. A director from a 
ward is not a ward director but represents 
a whole district. The small board is bad 
in that it is more easy to corrupt. It is 
harder to control a board of thirty or 
thirty-five than a board of five or six. One 
man holds the balance of power in a board 
of seven members. We don’t care how the 
treasurer is elected if the other members 
are elected in the same manner as they are 
to-day. Where did the appeal for this 
change come from? Who continued the 
Commission? Who asked them to provide 
a centralized board and so provide political 
jobs for the faithful? Did you ever hear 
of a blacksmith on a physician’s examining 
board or a carpenter on a dentist’s board? 
But it is proposed to have a State Board 
composed partly of educators and partly of 
lay gentlemen, who will be politicians and 
will dominate the board. Why not have it 
composed entirely of educators? 

As to the Normal Schools, our experience 
with normal graduates is not always for- 
tunate. If we must appropriate money to 
training schools for teachers, let the ap- 
propriation go to the employment of special 
high school teachers, so that a child need 
not go to West Chester or Millersville for 
such training. Let him get it at home at 
the cost of the state. One or two men own 
a majority of the stock of the normal 
schools, and come here and lobby in the 
Legislature. The most successful lobby in 
Harrisburg is the normal school lobby. 
These are cold, hard facts. I hope that a 
resolution will be adopted against the pro- 
visions of the Code concerning centralized 
boards, the size of school boards, and the 
manner of electing directors. 

Mr. Gergesen: Some one has said that it 
is good policy to yield some points to the 
people. I believe the framers of the first 
Code gave us the second Code, and I hope 
we can convince them that they should 
yield some more points to the people. 
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Under the provisions of Article IX., sec. 
gor, if I were governor of Pennsylvania, 
and had the power to appoint a State Board 
consisting of three practical school men and 
several politicians I would make my party 
immensely stronger than before. If I were 
a mayor or a judge and could appoint a 
board I would make my organization 
stronger than before, and I do not believe 
that the people who raised this issue are 
any different from me. I believe they 
would do what I would do. I am not 
attacking the Governor of this state nor the 
framers of the Code, but I want the priv- 
ilege of loading my little pop-gun with spit- 
balls and taking a few shots at the Code. 
There is a politician in my city who gets 
his power from higher up, and that man in 
turn gets his power from higher up. The 
farther up the more power. The politician 
in a city is the power in that city and will 
dominate school boards in the election of 
teachers. You all know of at least one 
teacher elected through political influence. 

Mr. O’Rourke, East Pittsburg: It is a 
shame for some of you to oppose that mag- 
nificent structure, the School Code. I don’t 
see why you can not listen to reason. I do 
not see why you can not support this Code 
because the men higher up tell you to do 
so. You have no right to think. Only 
the Commission must do that. Go to your 
superintendents and principals for your 
ideas. They do not oppose it. You have 
doubtless seen that the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Association did not favor the elec- 
tion of superintendents and setting the sal- 
ary afterwards. This Commission which 
will take care of your interests is not to 
receive compensation. No—not this year. 
But wait till next year. Take things easy. 
They can get through a salary provision 
later. Our State Superintendent says that 
we should not let our petty grievances in- 
fluence us, but we should consider the wel- 
fare of the child. The child is to be our 
first interest. But just let the State Board 
get into politics, let the judges and the 
Governor get a hand in the appointment of 
school men, and the machine will grow more 
powerful—to the detriment of the children. 
Politics in the control of the schools is the 
worst thing that could happen. Remember 
the Declaration of Independence. Hold to 
its principles, now that you have it in your 
power to keep the government of the 
schools in the hands of the people. 

Mr. Marsh, Lancaster Co.: I am sorry 
to have heard politics mentioned in this 
discussion. Down in Lancaster county we 
take our political medicine straight. But 
in school matters we do not take it straight. 
I represent the sentiment of the Directors 
of Lancaster county when I say that they 





oppose the Code as it now stands. Our 
county convention formulated a set of reso- 
lutions expressing our views—and which 
would have passed—but they were re- 
modeled out of respect to Dr. Philips who 
was present. In Lancaster county not only 
the directors but our citizens are against 
it as it stands. We have been warned 
not to mention little things. Our schools 
in Lancaster county are a grand success 
under existing laws. We ought not to 
overturn existing conditions radically. We 
are not opposed to gradual changes. We 
have listened to a number of addresses in 
praise of ourselves as directors and of the 
Code. Oh, the amount of praise we have 
heard of our unselfish work, until we might 
almost think that we are but little lower 
than the angels! In our dreams we have 
been seeing visions of the time when we 
shall lay aside school work and cross the 
river, to meet on the other shore a vast 
concourse specially deputized to meet the 
school directors, carrying in their hands 
crowns in which are set gems of special 
brilliancy to recompense us for what we 
dia not get here. Glorious dreams—so 
rudely to be shattered! Notwithstanding 
the fact that the majority of the directors 
in Lancaster county have real estate worth 
double the money they handle as directors 
this insult is hurled in their teeth—that 
we must go outside the board for an honest 
man. 

Mr. Barnett, York Co.: I have listened 
with the utmost interest to the remarks of 
the speakers who preceded me. The Code 
contains many good and original features. 
They are not all good or all original, but 
we ought not to condemn it as a whole. 
Take the arrangement of the sections. 
That alone would recommend it highly. 
While every feature may not be satisfac- 
tory, we ought to favor the Code as a 
whole, for we need better school laws than 
we now have. A few things in it could be 
modified to advantage. Sec. 618 contains 
these words: “In every school room the 
total light area must, unless strengthened 
by the use of reflecting lenses, equal at 
least twenty-five per cent. of the floor 
space; and the light shall not be admitted 
thereto from the front of the seated 
pupils.” Few buildings in Pennsylvania 
are so constructed. This is a well-lighted 
room, but it does not comply with this sec- 
tion of the Code. It is unnecessary to 
demand so much light space. Sec. 621 pro- 
vides: “Every school building hereafter 
erected or reconstructed, whose cost shall 
exceed four thousand dollars, or which is 
more than one story high, shall be so 
heated and ventilated that each school 
room and recitation room shall be supplied 
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with fresh air at the rate of not less than 
thirty cubic feet per minute for each pupil, 
and which may be heated to an average 
temperature of 70 degrees F. during the 
coldest weather.” Thirty cubic feet per 
minute per pupil! ! What do we want 
with that? Why one cubic foot of air will 
support life for five minutes. Suppose a 
school room contains fifty pupils. There 
are 128 feet in a cord. Twelve cords of 
air would have to enter that room every 
minute! And what comes in must also go 
out! And this air must be heated to 70 
degrees even in the coldest weather. I 
wonder what apparatus could perform this 
operation? I don’t know of any. The 
whole thing is impossible. 

[At this point the speaker was asked his 
business. Although pressed for an answer 
to the question he did not respond. ] 

Dr. Philips, West Chester: The State 
law which is now in force requires that the 
total light area must equal at least twenty- 
five per cent. of the floor space. The New 
Code, from which the speaker was not 
reading, has reduced this twenty-five per 
cent. to twenty per cent. The provision in 
the proposed Code as to ventilation is now 
the law of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. E. F. Gould: As to the school term. 
The change is radical. The farming ele- 
ment is opposed to it. The minimum salary 
for teachers is now $40 per month for 
holders of provisional certificates and $50 
per month for holders of normal diplomas 
or permanent certificates. With the salaries 
as they are and the term increased many 
districts would not be able to stand it. The 
Commission should be asked to change that 
item. The State should not be the deciding 
voice in such matters, and should not take 


from the people what belongs to them. As, 


to the number of directors: It has been cus- 
tomary to have six directors. The length 
of term of directors is not material. At 
present six members constitute the board, 
but the sixth is the presiding officer. If a 
question comes up for decision, five members 
settle it. It is a good idea to have it so, 
and not have the board consist of an odd 
number. The number should remain as at 
present. 

Mr. Lotz, Reading: I represent a city of 
the second class. We object to a State 
Board because there is danger of its be- 
coming a political board. We believe in 
giving more power to the State Superinten- 
dent and eliminating the State Board. We 
further object to the proposed manner of 
collecting taxes. At present the people 
come to the treasurer’s office voluntarily, 
bringing in about $200,000. This costs the 
city about $1,800 to collect. Under the 
Code we would be compelled to appoint a 
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tax collector and pay him five per cent, 
We object to the elimination of the sinking 
fund. At the present time we can float all 
the bonds we want at three and a half 
per cent. As to our being afraid of losing 
our jobs, we have sixty-four directors in 
Reading, and we do successful work. Visit- 
ing educators from all over the country 
praise our schools. We object to the propo- 
sition of the State buying the normal 
schools. As you all know, when the appro- 
priations are distributed the normal schools 
are taken care of first, and the common 
schools afterwards. The additional expense 
of maintaining them would mean so much 
less to the public schools. 

Mr. Monroe, Venango Co.: I speak in the 
interest of the rural districts. While we 
approve of parts of the Code, there are 
some things which ought to be changed. 
Sec. 210 ought to be altered. All boards 
ought to be allowed to remain in office until 
the expiration of their terms. This section 
would put out of office all the experienced 
men and put local school affairs into the 
hands of the inexperienced. Sec. 208 should 
be so changed that the treasurer might be 
a member of the board. He is just the man 
we need. Councilmen and constables should 
be eligible to the office. Sec. 309, on special 
meetings should be amended. The Code re- 
quires that at special meetings no other 
business may be transacted but that for 
which the meeting was called. In the rural 
districts some of the directors must travel 
a considerable distance in order to attend 
a meeting of the board. New questions 
may come up between the call for the meet- 
ing and the time when it takes place. The 
section should be so amended as to allow 
the transaction of all business requiring im- 
mediate attention. Sec. 321, should be 
omitted. The secretary should not be under 
bond. Sections 312 and 315 should be 
changed to permit the secretary to draw an 
order on the treasurer for the payment of 
certain bills, as the teachers’ wages and 
small accounts requiring immediate pay- 
ment; without the necessity of calling 4 
meeting of the board. The board should 
be permitted to instruct the secretary to do 
so, and the treasurer to pay the same, the 
order being signed on the back by a major- 
ity of the board under the word “ approved. 

The Code should contain a section requir- 
ing the state to furnish uniform text-books 
to the school boards at cost. The manner 
by which our text-books are, and have been 
furnished to our school as long as I can 
remember is a deplorable shame. Millions 
of the people’s money have been paid out to 
book-makers and book-publishers which 
might have been saved to the State under 2 
different system. The present system of 
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furnishing the books for our schools is 
radically wrong. If the state furnished the 
books, they could be secured at about one- 
fourth the present cost. 

Judge Criswell, of Venango County, de- 
livered an address, a few years ago, at the 
directors’ convention at Franklin upon this 
subject. He produced three law books. He 
held one up and said “ That cost $6.00.” He 
held up another, purchased later and said 
it cost him $4.00. The third book, larger 
and equally well bound, when published by 
the state cost him—if I remember correctly 
—only 95 cents. This shows the great sav- 
ing it would be to the tax-payers if the 
State published the text-books for our 
schools. This is reasonable; for of course, 
both the book-maker and the publisher are 
after the money there is in it. Again, if 
the state furnished the books it would do 
away to a great extent with another wrong, 
namely, the great variety of text-books 
used in our schools. Perhaps a dozen or 
twenty different kinds of geographies, 
grammars, arithmetics, and histories are 
being used to-day in the different schools 
of the state. 

Mr. Lutz, Delaware Co.: I have the 
highest respect for the framers of the Code 
as men of intelligence and as good citizens. 
There is one little thing which is causing 
trouble in rural districts where the board 
consists of six members. I would like to 
know why the Code provides that the treas- 
urer must not be a member of the board. 
There are others here who are asking the 
same question. 

Dr. Schaeffer: A man’s pocket-book in- 
terests should never be allowed to come 
into conflict with his duty. In many school 
districts of the State the more money the 
board spends the more commission goes to 
the treasurer’s pocket. Of course this is 
not the case everywhere. But the interests 
of the tax-payers require that such a thing 
should be impossible. 

Mr. Lutz: The Code says that the treas- 
urer shall receive two per cent. or a stipu- 
lated compensation. Would not a man 
elected outside the board want just as 
much? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Not necessarily. Some 
trust companies charge nothing. 

Member: I know of a trust company 
which pays $500 per year for the privilege 
of handling school funds. 

Mr. Lutz: Have you six directors? 

Member: Seven. 

Mr. Lutz: I ask in reference to the treas- 
urer that the section should be amended so 
as to read “may” instead of “must” be 
elected outside the board. 

Dr. Philips: A few weeks ago I held a 
conversation with a man from Spokane. 
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He said that the State School Fund in that 
State pays $37.00 annually toward the edu- 
cation of every boy and girl and the reduc- 
tion of school taxes. The fund is over 
$9,000,000 and they expect it to reach $50,- 
000,000 or $60,000,000. Texas has a fund 
of $61,000,000 which they expect to increase 
to $100,000,000. The Outlook, a few weeks 
ago said that they expect to realize $250,- 
000,000 from the sale of state lands in 
Minnesota which will be added to their 
school fund. All the states of the Union 
have school funds except Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Pennsylvania. On our vast expanse of 
forrest lands, which the State bought in 
order to preserve our streams, have been 
discovered coal, clay, oil and gas. The 
Standard Oil Company is already interested 
in the matter. Mr. Rothrock says that in 
the near future this will be a great thing 
for the State. We provide that the State 
Board shall invest all the revenues of these 
lands. The time is near when these reve- 
nues will be great. If there were no other 
reason for the creation of a State Board, 
the care of these funds would be sufficient 
for establishing such a board. As to poli- 
tics influencing the appointment of mem- 
bers of such a Board, let it be remembered 
that for fifty years the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania has appointed our State Super- 
intendents, and there has never been a 
politician among them. They have been 
appointed for the good of the State and 
have done their duty as Pennsylvanians, 
Mr. Wengert, Clearfield Co.: I represent 
the directors of Clearfield county. I am 
not here to criticize the Code, but our 
County Directors Association favors having 
several items revised. At our convention, 
held Nov. 17-18, 1910, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 1. That the term of 
office of school director should begin on 
the third Monday in June after his election. 
2. That the school accounts in districts of 
the third class shall be audited by the town- 
ship or borough auditors. I hope the pres- 
ent Convention will take a similar stand 
on these questions. 
Mr. Hawkins, Bradford Co.: I have no 
complaint to make of the gentlemen who 
framed the Code. All men are liable to err. 
It is a grand idea to conserve the forest 
lands for the benefit of the schools; but it 
is not necessary to build on a false founda- 
tion in order to do this. I am opposed to a 
State Board. It would be impossible to get 
three competent educators to serve on such 
a board without compensation. Services 
not paid for are not often valuable. Our 
schools would be more benefited if four 
educated gentlemen were attached to our 
school department to visit the schools of 
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the entire State and study conditions. 
These persons should receive a salary of 
from $3,000 to $5,000. This plan would be 
far more beneficial than a State Board 
meeting once or twice a month at Harris- 
burg. 

Adjourned. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


‘THE High School Orchestra entertained 
the directors for a half hour, after 
which Dr. Isaac Sharpless, President of 
Haverford College, made an address which 
was heard with profound interest. He 
spoke on 


OUR NATIONAL TRAITS AS MODIFIED BY OUR 
SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Sharpless said: “Our education is the 
result and cause of our national character,” 
and then went on to review the early settle- 
ment of our State. The first settlers in the 
southeast corner were mostly Quakers who 
were not so enthusiastic over higher educa- 
tion as the people of New England. The 
motive for founding Harvard and Princeton 
and Yale was to supply ministers for the 
church. Another element among the early 
Pennsylvania settlers were people who shared 
the theological opinions of the Quakers. They 
came from the great battle-ground of Europe, 
where they had been compelled to struggle for 
a living, and there had been little time for 
education. For a time after their arrival they 
were not very enthusiastic for an education. 
A third element were the Scotch-Irish. They 
came to escape persecution. Moving at once 
to the frontier, all their energy was given at 
first to conquering nature and education re- 
ceived little attention. 

With these conflicting elements in her popu- 
lation there was no such thing in Pennsyl- 
vania as unity or state pride, and Pennsylvania 
was one of the last to have a state system of 
education. It was practically forced on an 
unwilling people by such men as Stevens, 
Wolff and other pioneers in education. 

Dr. Sharpless went on to say that the effect 
of education on our national character could 
best be determined by a comparison of the 
United States with other countries. He had 
spent a year in England studying the English 
system, and for a number of years had been 
teacher and director. This visit was made 
twenty years ago, but there has been little 
change since then. 

The first thing which strikes an American 
in England is the lack of enthusiasm concern- 
ing education. A meeting such as this would 
be impossible in England. In this country we 
are overflowing with enthusiasm for education. 
The people feel that the schools are their very 
own. We thus get a momentum which is not 
excelled by the other great nations of the 
world. We conquer our difficulties not by 
careful study but by an overflow of popular 
feeling which sweeps all before it. When an 
American is told that the big cities are badly 
governed, that America has a negro problem, 
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a divorce evil, an increasing ratio of criminals, 
he smiles, and says that when he gets time he 
will fix it up. He feels that there are other 
things that interest him more at the present 
time. He has seen other evils in the past 
drop away of themselves, He has seen politi- 
cal conditions improve during the last century, 
With this vigor and enthusiasm he attacks his 
problems with optimism. 

What the English lack in enthusiasm they 
gain by absolute thoroughness. In the English 
schools the idea is that a lesson is to be 
learned because it is the lesson assigned. They 
believe there is no easy way to get an 
education. 

One evening while in England he came into 
the house and found his son grinding over a 
list of names in the Old Testament for the 
next day’s lesson. The boy could not even 
pronounce them. He advised him to drop the 
lesson; which the boy did. But next day he 
was trapped in class and came home in tears, 
In geography they were memorizing in order 
all the names on the map which stick out into 
the ocean from one end of England’s coast 
line to the other. To an American this seems 
a ridiculous expenditure of energy, and so it 
is; but through this method the English child 
is imbued with the idea of thoroughness. It 
is not thought necessary that he be interested 
or excited but that he shall get down to simple, 
good hard study. American schools lack 
somewhat along this line. Most of our boys 
and girls get through our schools without 
knowing much of the fundamentals of life. 

In an article in the North American Review 
for September, 1908, Col. Larned, of the West 
Point Academy wrote concerning the character 
of the boys who come to that institution. No 
school in the country receives pupils with a 
greater diversity of preparation. He says that 
they are deficient in the elementary branches. 

There are several causes for this. The first 
is the extension of kindergarten methods into 
the upper grades. The kindergarten is useful 
for children of a certain age, but education 
fit for babes is not fit for older children. The 
idea that play should occupy a main part of 
the program is ridiculous. Sime 

An idea prevalent in this country which 1s 
often associated with the name of Herbart, 
is that study to be useful must be interesting. 
The fact is that any study becomes interesting 
by the time we master it. We must teach 
pupils the joy there is in overcoming difficul- 
ties, that they must put their whole souls into 
their work whether they like it or not. 

A third cause is the elective system in our 
schools and colleges. It is indispensable that 
one should make an election. A student can 
not master all the branches of study, but we 
ought not to put a premium on easy living. 
I have been told that in a certain New York 
bank there are employed twelve college gradu- 
ates at less than $1,000 a year. They are not 
beginners, but are simply not worth more 
money. They are products of a college system 
which allows students to graduate without 
real education. The teacher who subordinates 
work to interest is making a bad mistake. 

And this shows in our national character. 
The child who believes that difficulties in his 
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lessons must not be overcome will not feel 
greatly moved over slovenly city governments. 
If we could have thoroughly educated boys 
and girls, the next generation would show 
great reforms in business and politics. 

The speaker then spoke of the moral influ- 
-ence of our schools and colleges. In referring 
to games he said that a game which attracts 
the attention of thousands is particularly 
liable to abuse. Players are introduced into 
teams under assumed names. They are taught 
how to disable their opponents, and how to get 
ahead of the rules. This is not an impeach- 
ment of the game of foot-ball but of the places 
where such conditicns are allowed to exist. 
The public sentiment of the student body 
should not tolerate such abuses. But if such 
things are looked at only as sharp practice and 
the onlookers stand at the side-lines and laugh; 
if it is thought right to win at any cost; the 
characters of players and on-lookers will be 
corrupted, and bad effects in after life will 
manifest themselves. Much can be said in 
favor of foot-ball. It teaches co-operation, 
team-work. It can be made to produce an 
efficient race of men, but it may produce a 
race of tricksters. 

Cheating in examinations is another subject 
to be considered. In some examinations cheat- 
ing is considered a fault, in others a virtue. 
In Oxford and Cambridge it is thought to be 
right to cheat in an examination for a diploma, 
but dishonorable to cheat in an examination 
to determine rank. Cheating is unjustifiable 
in either case. A boy who cheats in games 
and examinations is not to be a trusted person 
in after-life. 

Some time ago a comparison was made 
between the moral standards of certain 
Northern and Southern colleges. If a stu- 
dent got drunk in a Southern college, it was 
not thought of much importance. If he 
cheated, he was put out. In the North the 
opposite was true. The boys who attended 
these colleges were influenced by the moral 
standards of their schools. I know of a 
young man who simply would steal. And yet 
at his trial he would not plead “Not guilty,” 
because he could not tell a lie. I have known 
liars who could be trusted with all the money 
you have. 

It is important that the moral standards of 
our schools be made right. Teachers should 
influence the playgrounds and the pupil’s atti- 
tude toward examinations. If you can get a 
school to adopt the honor system in examina- 
tions it is a great gain. We would be rearing 
a race of young men who could be trusted. It 
does not matter who makes the lawg for the 
American nation if the standards of the play- 
grounds are right. 

hen Americans get together they often 
brag about the size of their country and its 
material prosperity. This is because we are 
Passing through the boy stage of our national 
life. It is to be hoped that this enthusiasm 
will not pass away, but we must learn to be 
accurate and steady. It is time for us to de- 
velop other standards than the merely material. 
It is not wise to measure prosperity by money 
alone. It is time to stop saying to boys and 
girls that they should do this or that because 
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it will “pay.” It is time to recommend to 
them what will be useful to their country. 

There must necessarily be a different feeling 
in a school where all the courses turn toward 
a given occupation and another where the idea 
is to be useful. We must have vocational 
schools, but we want to have our students 
permeated with the idea that there are other 
things in life besides money. We ought to 
emphasize general culture—the capacity to do 
things in the spiritual and intellectual world. 

What does the recent political revolution in 
this country mean? We may differ as to its 
exact significance, but we will agree that there 
exists a sentiment against legislation which 
makes it possible for a few persons to grow in- 
ordinately rich. What we want is not to 
abate our material prosperity, but to make it 
possible for all to start in life under simpler 
conditions. This is at the bottom of the agi- 
tation for conservation, against the tariff, 
and against our political machinery. The 
whole movement is a reaction against the 
mercenary standards which have existed in 
this country since the Civil War. The old 
idea that America stands for the rights of 
man has passed away. If in our schools we 
can create moral and intellectual standards, 
lead our students to see the nobility of other 
things than money, we will do a great service 
to our country. 

Andrew Carnegie the other day gave $10,- 
000,000 in the interests of international peace. 
President Taft is urging a more efficient court 
of arbitration. This influence has come largely 
through the schools. In my school days the 
nobility of shooting British soldiers on Bunker 
Hill was the highest ideal of patriotism which 
we received in school. To-day the emphasis 
is on the notion of peace. : 

Since one has said that the three things in 
relation to this country of which he was 
proudest were that along the northern bound- 
ary there is no fort or gun boat; that we 
turned the government of Cuba back on her- 
self; that we returned to China the excess 
indemnity of the Boxer Insurrection. 

Teach this kind of thing to the children, 
and we will never have a revolution like that 
in France. American life will stand accord- 
ing to the standards of honest, good living 
held before our children. We do not so much 
need vast learning; but the thorough instillin 
of elementary principles and correct mora 
standards into the minds and hearts of the 
pupils of our secondary schools, the pupils 
who are to be the citizens of the next 
generation. 


Supt. George Howell, of Scranton, fol- 
lowed in an address upon “ Ideals.” While 


many would be glad to read it, and to find 


it here, it is the wish of Mr. Howell that it 
be not published. It is a lecture used by 
him at other times and places, and it is but 
fair to regard his wish in the matter. 

Dr. W. P. Wilson, Director of the Phila- 
delphia Museum, has for some time been 
taking his share in the educational work of 
the state by furnishing to others the objects 
with which to illustrate their work. Three 
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or four other states are examining into the 
work of the Philadelphia Museum and are 
thinking of adopting a similar plan. Dur- 
ing the last two years, the Philadelphia 
Museum has prepared a collection for use 
in the ungraded schools. It consists of a 
cabinet of drawers filled with materials 
which are very useful to the teachers of 
ungraded schools. There are five hundred 
of these cabinets now ready for distribu- 
tion. Of a larger collection for high schools 
there are one hundred cabinets now ready 
for distribution. These cabinets are ready. 
to be placed in the school-room, thus entail- 
ing no work on the part of the teacher. In 
order to obtain them teachers need the 
endorsement of a member of the Legisla- 
ture, which is readily obtained, and the 
Museum looks after all further details. 
Those interested are invited to correspond 
with Dr. Wilson for further information 
as to the character of the collections, etc. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


A TALK by Co. Supt. Samuel Hamilton 
to the boys and girls of the High 
School preceded the opening session of the 
Convention in the Auditorium. Dr. Hamil- 
ton is one of the unusual men of the State. 
Year after year he has made similar help- 
ful talks to the school on the occasion of 
the Directors’ Annual Convention. These 
have all been reported in The School 
Journal. He began much as follows with 
amusing anecdotes to put his audience into 
a happy mood for the more serious matter 
in reserve. He spoke much as follows: 





I am impressed by the energy and vigor 
with which you entered this auditorum. I 
like energy and vigor in a high school. Lazi- 
ness is caused, it is said, by a germ, a sort 
of hook worm, I suppose, or a microbe, and 
I dislike above all things a pupil so lazy that 
you can hear the microbes gnaw. A father 
who had a lazy son in the high school asked 
the teacher if the boy was well grounded in 
mathematics. The teacher replied that he 
was not only well grounded, but very well 
grounded, actually stranded. And I have 
known more than one pupil who was stranded 
in mathematics through the gnawing of the 
microbes. 

A Scotch minister noticing one of his con- 
gregation sleeping during the service suddenly 
stopped and said: “ Donald, Donald, gie Sandy 
a pinch o snuff to keep him awake.” “ Put it 
in the sermon, mon, put it in the sermon,” 
quickly retorted Sandy. There may not be 
much ginger in what I have to say this morn- 
ing, but I am sure you will be able to keep 
awake in spite of any feeble effort that I may 
make. 

I cannot call this a model high school. A 
lady called her lesser half a model husband. 
He was much elated by the title, and repeated 
his wife’s complimentary remark again and 
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again to friends in the office. Finally one said 
to him, “Mr. K. you are a model husband, 
Do you know what model means?” “Cer- 
tainly,” he replied, “it means good.” “No, 
not at all,” said his friend,” “the dictionary 
defines it as ‘a small pattern of the real 
thing.” This is not a model high school. It 
is not a small pattern of the real thing. It 
is the real thing—a De Luxe edition, bound 
in Turkish morocco with gilt edges and gold 
clasps. And I trust there are no unworthy 
pages in this fine volume written by the sense- 
less action of some unworthy pupil who is as 
much of a disgrace to himself as he is to 
the school. 

A guest in a country hotel at circus time 
complained about the soiled towel in the wash- 
room. “ Boss,” exclaimed the colored man in 
attendance, “seventy-five men hes wiped dere 
hands on dat towel dis mornin and you're de 
furst ter complain.” 

For nine or ten years I have addressed you 
on these annual occasions, and you seemingly 
take your punishment with a puritanic sense of 
justice. You seem patient, long-suffering and 
slow to anger, possibly because it is easy to 
survive the annual doses that you get. But it 
seems about time for some of these teachers, 
who must endure them year after year, to 
complain. The rules of courtesy require that I 
should not talk too long, and I want to say 
something to you upon 


THE STEPPING STONES TO SUCCESS. 


No man expects to fail, no man wants to 
fail, and no man tries to fail, yet failure is a 
dangerous shoal toward which many a rudder- 
less life drifts, a cruel rock that wrecks many 
a promising bark. On the contrary success is 
the aim of every life. It is the final haven 
into which every bark expects to sail. It is 
the gigantic air castle that every life builds 
and into which it expects some day to move. 
But what is success? What is this hope of 
every life, this goal of every effort, this desire 
of every heart, this universal ambition that 
burns in every breast? Mrs. A. J. Stanley of 
Kansas was awarded a prize of $250 by a 
Boston firm for the best answer to the ques- 
tion, What constitutes success? She wrote: 
“He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much; who _ has 
gained the respect of intelligent men and the 
love of little children; who has filled his niche 
and accomplished his task; who has left the 
world better than he found it, whether by an 
improved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued 
soul; who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who has 
always looked for the best in others and given 
the best he had; whose life was an inspifa- 
tion; whose memory a benediction.” 

But this idea of success is too comprehen- 
sive for analysis this morning. If you would 
consult the dictionary, you would probably 
find success defined as the prosperous and 
favorable completion or termination of any 
task you may undertake. This at once sug- 
gests kinds and classes, for there may be busi- 
ness success, literary success, professional suc- 
cess, mercenary success, and what may be 
termed moral success. It is evident that moral 
success is not in the wealth one acquires. 
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could name a dozen men of great wealth who 
are battered derelicts on life’s sea, drifting 
hither and thither with the tides of sense and 
sin, moral lepers in private life, and moral 
failures at every point, except in the ability 
to coin and corner wealth. You may be worth 
a million, but if that is all you are worth, you 
are only a moral beggar who consumes more 
than he contributes to the common stock of 
accumulated worth, a human drone who eats 
the honey of the hive and adds nothing to it. 
Ability to make money is not a mark of suc- 
cess save in one very narrow and rather dan- 
gerous field. Patten in the stock market was 
able to corner wheat and raise the price of 
bread, but no one would point to him as an 
example of moral success. His success when 
analyzed was mercenary, a sort of selfish effi- 
ciency, a species of legalized robbery whose 
methods are almost as brutal as those of the 
highwayman. It is true that he gained stocks 
and bonds, but moral success is more than 
stocks and bonds, than banks and discounts. 
Neither is moral success found in the fame 
that attaches to a name or to an office. In 
the millionaire club that, through courtesy and 
tradition, we call the United States Senate, 
more than a score of members have been 
openly accused of buying their seats; and some 
of them have not denied the fact, lest they 
are confronted with the evidence that would 
convict. They are in congress, not because 
they are statesmen, but because they are rich; 
not because of brains, but because of bribery, 
undiscovéred and unpunished bribery. The 
Old World believed in the divine right of 
kings to rule; the United States Senate is 
teaching the American people the pernicious 
doctrine of the divine right of wealth to rule. 
And the remedy for this disease, so fatal to 
the growth of American patriotism, is the 
election of United States Senators by the 
people. Such an election would result in the 
giving of millions annually for parks, wages, 
playgrounds, libraries, churches, and schools in 
order to influence the popular vote. To give 
with such a motive would, of course, be a 
species of indirect bribery, but a bribery that 
would result in much good to the people. It 
might not relieve the ship of State of certain 
Senatorial barnacles that infest it, for even the 
common people may sometimes be bought and 
sold in the markets of political chicanery. But 
if a bribe was thus given in the election of 
senators, it would go to the masses, not to 
the bosses. No; moral success lies not in the 
fame that is attached to an office. 
_Nor is success always found in social dis- 
tinction. The social lion is often only an 
empty-headed, empty-handed, empty-hearted 
entity, or non-entity, if you prefer the term, 
with a wad larger than a brain pan. The 
social butterfly is nearly all wings, light, 
flippant, unsubstantial; while the common hog, 
that the butterfly would reject as a social out- 
cast, is nearly all food. Real worth often 
Masquerades in plain clothes, and studiously 
avoids the supercilious, self-selected, self- 
Styled set of society saints. Ambrose Bierce 
calls the smart set “The savages in silk who 
give parties to dogs and dinners to monkeys.” 
And he is correct; they are savages for they 
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are generally less civilized than the guests they 
thus entertain. No; social aristocracy is not 
a synonym of genuine worth; indeed it is often 
only a vulgar combination of snobbery, medi- 
ocrity, and money. 

But where is moral success to be found if 
it is not in the wealth one acquires, the office 
one fills, or the social distinction that attaches 
to one’s name. Our answer is that it springs 
from that simple social service that leaves the 
world richer, holier, happier, sweeter, and 
better than we found it. Success is service, 
“He that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant.” Jane Addams, of Hull House, is the 
most distinguished woman in the nation. None 
disputes the claim. Her name stands for moral 
service and moral success. She is not a mil- 
lionaire, not a great artist, not a great literary 
character, not even a member of any smart 
set; but by simple social service she has 
earned the right to stand in the front rank, and 
to be the first among 8,000,000 American 
women, and this practically means first place 
among the women of the world. The suc- 
cess of Booker Washington lies not in the fact 
that he was born a slave and became a college 
president; not that he was once unknown and 
now occupies a central position in the grand 
galaxy of the world’s worthies; not that he 
once lived in a windowless hut, and now feasts 
with kings and rulers; but rather in the ser- 
vice he has rendered his fellow-men. He 
found his race poor, ignorant, helpless, de- 
spised, discouraged, incapacitated for self- 
government by a life bondage. He has put 
money into their pockets, skill into their hands, 
wisdom into their heads, courage into their 
hearts, culture into their minds, and character 
and manhood into their lives. His success 
turns upon the service he has rendered. 

When Lincoln’s mother lay on her death-bed, 
the sad-hearted husband reminded her of the 
fact that Abe seemingly had not inherited her 
talent for music. “I know he cannot sing,” 
she said, and then as if glancing down the 
vista of the gathering years and, by prophetic 
vision, catching a glimpse of the coming eman- 
cipator, she added: “ But possibly he can make 
others sing.” That prophecy was finally ful- 
filled when four million people came up from 
slavery singing the great anthem of freedom. 
The sad-faced boy who could not sing, could 
serve; and through that service he taught an 
emancipated race to sing the sublime oratories 
of human liberty and moral gquality. 

Gutenberg, the inventor df movable type in 
printing, was one of the greatest benefactors 
of the race. Though he died friendless and 
in actual want after a long and constant 
struggle with poverty, yet the service he ren- 
dered ranks him as one of the most success- 
ful men of all the ages. Alfred was a great 
King, Caesar, Hannibal and Napoleon were 
great warriors, but the man who invented “ the 
art preservative of arts,’ and whose service 
revolutionized the world’s thought possibly 
beyond that of any king or warrior “never 
held a sword or wore a crown.” Thus, if you 
would succeed you must serve, and if you 
serve you will succeed, for service is the very 
essence of moral success. 

But aside from the moral point of view, 
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other things being equal there are certain quali- 
ties that may be made to contribute greatly to 
what the world calls success. Health, method, 
individuality, preparation, application, self-re- 
liance, self-control and every element that 
lends its aid to that marvelous quality called 
individual initiative, are stepping stones to suc- 
cess. This morning I shall have time to dis- 
cuss only some of the most important. 

Success has a physical basis. As a rule it 
rests upon a strong body, good health and a 
vigorous nervous system. These are not abso- 
lute essentials, but they are nevertheless aids. 
It is true that Robert Louis Stevenson always 
lived in a frail body, that Alexander H. 
Stephens lacked physical vigor and went about 
on a wheeled chair, and that Mary Baker Eddy, 
who afterward flashed into world light as the 
founder of what she regarded as a new re- 
ligion, at sixty years was an obscure, hysterical 
invalid. But exceptions prove the rule, and 
he who wooes the goddess of success through 
a frail body, feeble physical vigor, and a 
shattered nervous system is likely to be dis- 
appointed. 

Health is vital; but it is not sufficient in 
itself; it must work through methodical plans. 
The general who enters battle without a plan, 
invites defeat; and the individual who enters 
upon any great undertaking without carefully 
planning his work, invites failure. Successful 
business men like A. T. Stewart, John Wana- 
maker, and Marshall Field are always masters 
of method. Such men plan as carefully for 
business as Napoleon planned for war. Their 
success is partially due to method. It is true 
that they possessed abnormal business ability, 
but even mediocrity through method often 
wins in the race when matched against superior 
attainment operating through improvised plans, 
for system, method and order are only other 
names for power. Method finds the leaks and 
stops them; it finds the squeaks and oils them; 
it finds the doors to failure and locks them. 

But even health and method are of little 
value without self-control. The man who has 
full control of his powers is ready to seize 
all opportunities and use them. He can turn 
his forces in this or that direction as the occa- 
sion demands, hold himself to this or that line 
of action until he succeeds regardless of pros- 
perity, or adversity. But the man who has 
not a strong grasp on self rides in a rudder- 
less boat. He drifts at the mercy of circum- 
stances and conditions, inviting their current 
to carry him away, rather than toward the 
desired haven. Fire and water are good ser- 
vants, but bad masters, and energy under full 
control is always a vital element in progress 
and final success. 

Individuality too is an important element in 
success. It is one of the strongest powers in 
the universe. It is said that the best thing 
England ever produced was Cromwell. And 
what product of Florence, the home of Italian 
art, compares with Savanarola? What influ- 
ence from Germany has so affected the life 
of the world, as Luther? And what modern 
force has so electrified the civilizations of 
three continents as that marvelous personality 
that we call Theodore Roosevelt? Evidently 
individuality is not always a force for good, 
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but it is nevertheless one of the strongest 
forces in the universe, and therefore a vital 
factor in success. Get aid from every avail- 
able source, but do your own thinking, reach 
your own conclusions, devise your own plans, 
formulate your own methods and work out 
your own results. Success like salvation is a 
personal matter, and he who apes the plans 
of another is likely to fail. David could not 
fight in Saul’s armor, yet he was able to slay 
the giant that defied the armies of Israel, when 
he used his own individual methods. 

Possibly one of the most important stepping- 
stones to success is preparation. The whole 
theory of modern education rests upon the fact 
that preparation, training, knowledge, judg- 
ment, initiative, and versatility pave the way 
to success. Indeed, in the final analysis, a 
system of education may be judged by the 
measure in which it contributes these desirable 
qualities to the individual and makes of him 
an efficient instrument of social service. Pre- 
pare to do something worth while. Most men 
must spend years in preparation for the work 
they expect to do, if they hope to succeed in 
a world filled with well prepared workers. The 
hunter who never loads his gun until he sights 
the quarry, is likely to carry home an empty 
game bag. It is well to be able to load rapidly, 
if the first shot fails, but it is only a fool who 
stalks big game with an empty gun. This high 
school is a splendid place in which to load 
your gun, and if you fail to supply yourself 
with the necessary ammunition, the big game 
in life’s great preserve is likely to capture you 
instead of your capturing it. 

But even with careful preparation, patient 
application, and persistent effort are essential 
to final victory. They are the golden keys 
that lock the doors to failure and unlock the 
doors to achievement. Success must he 
thought out, fought out, or wrought out. 
There is no other way. Grant tanned leather; 
Lincoln split rails; Garfield walked the tow- 
path; Benjamin Franklin set type; Peter 
Cooper painted carriages. But the carriages 
Cooper painted helped to found the great 
institution in New York that bears his name. 
The type Franklin set spelled out for him a 
name and a fame that are immortal. The tow- 
path Garfield walked led the way to the highest 
gift the American people could bestow. The 
rails Lincoln split fenced the road to the White 
House, and the leather Grant tanned helped to 
develop that tenacity of purpose that enabled 
him to say in a great crisis, “I’ll fight it out 
on that line if it takes all summer.” : 

Effort works wonders in the world. It 1s 
the basic platform of all progress, the corner- 
stone and the capstone of all achievement, the 
herald of all victories and the very pivot upon 
which the success of an individual must turn. 
It has written all the books, painted all the 
pictures, reared all the temples, sculptured all 
the marbles, bridged all the streams, tunnelled 
all the mountains, invented all the machines, 
created all the wealth, constructed all the 
sciences, and reared to the very heavens the 
eternal towers of revealed truth. He who 
hopes to succeed must first prepare for his 
work and then apply himself diligently to it 
Sir John Lubbock says: “ Perseverance is the 
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stateman’s brain, the warrior’s sword, the 
inventor’s secret, and the scholar’s ‘open ses- 
ame,’” and none will deny it a place among the 
cornerstones of success. It was persistent 
effort that gave Bell the telephone, Whitney 
the cottongin, Watt the steam-engine, and Edi- 
son the phonograph. “It is victory after vic- 
tory with the soldier, lesson after lession with 
the scholar, blow after blow with the laborer, 
crop after crop with the farmer, picture after 
picture with the painter, and mile after mile 
with the traveler, that secures what all so 
much desire—success.” 

Edison in searching for the thing he wanted 
kept experimenters at work for years, until 
more than 9,000 experiments were made with- 
out obtaining the result he wanted. A visitor 
to his laboratory in discussing his apparent 

’ failure said: “ Then all those experiments were 
practically wasted.” “Not at all, Not at all,” 
replied Mr. Edison, “I now know 9,000 things 
not to do.” But Edison finally found what he 
wanted; his persistency gave him the victory. 
Each failure through elimination, narrowed the 
field in which success was finally to be found. 

Dr. Paul Ehrlich, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
made six hundred and five experiments in his 
effort to find a remedy for the scourge known 
to medical science as the black plague. Each 
failed. But in the next experiment he found 
what he sought, hence he called his remedy 
“606.” Intelligent persistency gave him a 
great victory and the under world a great 
remedy. 

The fact is that persistent application gen- 
erally wins. It helped Grote, as he counted 
pennies in a broker’s office, to gather and 
recount the facts that made a great history. 
It made Michael Faraday, as he worked as a 
bookbinder, one of the greatest explorers and 
discoverers in the realm of physical science 
that the world has ever known. It enabled 
Henry Wilson, as he stretched uppers in a 
shoeshop, to fit himself for the vice-presi- 
dency of the United States. It prepared 
Abraham Lincoln, as he split rails and read 
law, to see the iniquity of human slavery and 
the justice of human liberty. It trained Hugh 

iller, as he trimmed stone in the quarry, to 
read and write in terms of geology the great 
story of the rocks. It raised John Bright 
from the factory floor of a cotton-mill in Eng- 
land to the front rank of British statesman. 
It made Elihu Burritt, as he hammered horse- 
shoes in an old shop in Connecticut, the 
greatest linguist of his day, perhaps the great- 
est of all time. Thus persistent application has 
ever been one of the broad highways to suc- 
cess, and it is likely to remain such to the end 
of time. This highway has some steep grades, 
but if you expect to win you must not be 
afraid of hills. 

But there are those who think that success 
springs largely from environment. This may 
or may not be true. Environment always aids, 
but through persistent effort you can win in 
spite of unfavorable conditions. Leibnitz, the 
great German philosopher, had not a very en- 
couraging environment. In early life he had 
access to only eleven books. Yet it takes a 
whole alcove in the Royal Library at Berlin 
to contain the books written by him and about 
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him. Forty years ago President Schurman, 
of Cornell, was a clerk in a grocery store out 
in the wilds of Cape Breton Island. His en- 
vironment was most unfavorable, He was 
without friends, without money, and almost 
without the rudiments of an education. But 
preparation, application, and self-reliance have 
made him one of the most renowned educators 
in the world. Because of an intense desire to 
help men through the power of the gospel, 
Gypsy Smith, reared in the filth and squalor 
of a gypsy tent, became one of the greatest 
preachers of righteousness that the world has 
ever known. Externalities aid, but in the end 
your real success will depend upon yourself, 
your zeal, your energy, your persistency and 
application, rather than upon your environ- 
ment. Remember that fools look for the cause 
of success or failure everywhere except in 
themselves; but wise men know that the source 
of their power is within. 

In conclusion, then, learn to sing, to serve, 
to dig, to push, to plan, and to apply yourself 
diligently and persistently to the work at hand. 
Be a moral benefactor, not a moral beggar; 
eat your share of the honey from the hive, 
but be sure to contribute more than you con- 
sume. Approach your work with a smile. 
Never carry an empty gun when trailing big 
game. Take to every task a strong body, a 
vigorous nervous system, well devised plans, 
and an iron will. Put self-control into the 
saddle; hold yourself in readiness to see and 
to seize the psychological moment. Be your- 
self; give full rein to a well-balanced indi- 
viduality; be a man, not a small pattern of 
the real thing. “ Strike while the iron is hot 
or make it hot by striking.” And possibly the 
golden fruit that is sought in vain by so many 
may fall into your lap. 


The convention was called to order at 
10.15 a.m., for the last paper on the pro- 
gram by Dr. E. E. Kendall, of Waterford, 
Erie County, upon the 


SUPERVISION OF COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


The supervision of county schools is prin- 
cipally in the hands of the county superinten- 
dent. In a large number of counties he is the 
most important school. official. His duties are 
numerous. He may slight his work, in a 
mechanical way perform all the legal require- 
ment and do great harm to the schools of his 
county; or he may build up the school system, 
instill life, activity and professional zeal into 
his corps of teachers, systemize the work, and 
thus make himself a most powerful factor in 
the enlightenment and elevation of the youth 
of his time. The County Superintendent 
needs and should have the hearty co-operation 
of every school director in the county. Only 
through the combined efforts of the directors 
and superintendent can the schools be a suc- 
cess. Many of our city educational boards 
will not employ a teacher who does not hold 
a normal school diploma or its equivalent. 
Are not the country pupils entitled to just as 
good schools as their city cousins? 

We sometimes hear complaint against the 
maximum and minimum salary law, and a few 
directors do not approve of its requirements. 
A few years ago the average cost of keeping 
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a pauper in an alms-house in the state of 
Pennsylvania was $138.22. Yet I knew of one 
school district (and there were probably many 
others) that under the old law paid its teachers 
$134 per year which is $4.22 less than the cost 
of keeping a pauper. Do any of you think it 
best to return to the old way? Is it any 
credit to any school district or state to pay 
wages like that? Do we not likewise need 
progress along all educational lines? 

With the increase in wages teachers can 
attend summer schools, state normal schools 
or colleges, thereby better fitting themselves 
for the important profession of teaching 
rather than obtaining their qualification and 
experience at the expense of the best educa- 
tion of our boys and girls. 

No county superintendent should grant a 
certificate to a teacher who is not well edu- 
cated or trained in the art of teaching, and 
under no circumstances to any teacher be- 
cause she is a relative or friend of some 
school director, but I agree with speakers who 
have appeared before you that teachers’ certifi- 
cates should be uniform and issued by a State 
examiner, and no board of school directors 
should employ a teacher who is not well quali- 
fied not only to teach but also to govern a 
school. To have a successful school you must 
first have a capable teacher; then the hearty 
unanimous support of directors, parents and 
the entire community; and the teacher should 
be supplied with all reference books and appli- 
ances, necessary for her work. 

How many directors ever ask a teacher if 
there is anything needed to aid in making her 
efforts more effective? How many directors 
ever visit a school with the County Superin- 
tendent and inquire of him if there is any- 
thing that can be purchased or done to aid in 
the education of the children? I believe we 
should frequently consult with our superinten- 
dents and if they are broad-minded, well edu- 
cated persons, as they should be, they will be 
able to give us many valuable suggestions. 
Section 173 of the school law and section 408 
of the Proposed New School Code reads thus: 
“They (the directors) shall exercise a gen- 
eral supervision over all the schools of their 
respective districts and one or more of their 
number shall visit every school in the district 
at least once in each month and shall cause the 
report of such visit to be entered on the min- 
utes of the board.” I venture to say that there 
is not a county in the state of Pennsylvania— 
no not a rural school district—in which the 
above law is completely observed. The ful- 
filment of such a law would mean a great 
uplift to the efficiency of our school system, 
and I believe the best way to make that law 
effective is to pay a small compensation to 
directors for such visits say, one dollar per 
day or twenty-five cents per school. There is 
an old adage that “money makes the mare 
go.” We all know it takes a great deal of 
money to make the schools go, but nearly 
everybody seems to have the idea that school 
directors can go on forever without money. 
And the Educational Commission have even 
gone farther, and in section 303 of the pro- 
posed new school code, prohibited any member 
of a school board from serving as a school 
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treasurer, thereby losing the small compensa- 
tion in way of a salary, that his gratuitous 
services should entitle him to. They prefer 
having said salary paid to one outside who 
perhaps never made any sacrifice of time or 
service for the benefit of our schools. 

Many times the county superintendent can- 
not give as close supervision as he would like, 
Often in such cases a township high school or 
a joint high school can be built and a com- 
petent principal hired to supervise the schools. 
Work cannot be carried on successfully in too 
small a school or in an overcrowded one, I 
know of two schools that have but six pupils 
each, and for weeks at a time there would be 
but two of them present. I know of another 
school that was kept open for several months 
with but two pupils. Far better would it have 
been, both financially and educationally, if 
these schools had been closed and the scholars 
placed in other schools. The money thus saved 
could have been well spent in purchasing sup- 
plementary reading, encyclopedias, and appa- 
ratus. 

One district in a neighboring county had a 
seven mill tax levy, with a seven months term 
and taught the first eight grades. They con- 
solidated with a village situated in the center 
of the township, sold the country school houses 
and carried all their pupils to the town. Under 
this arrangement they had eleven grades for 
eight months on a four mill tax levy. The 
strongest objection to this arrangement came 
from a man whose only tax was what he paid 
on a dog. 

Lack of interest and enthusiasm will be 


found in very small schools. Consolidate the’ 


country schools and secure the best teachers 
possible instead of hiring cheap teachers with- 
out consideration of their training or experi- 
ence, to teach the small schools. If small 
schools are closed and the pupils conveyed any 
distance great care should be taken in the 
matter of conveyance, a covered rig with 
plenty of robes, etc., should be furnished, and 
great caution used in the selection of a driver, 
and under no circumstance should a pupil 
drive the rig. This has been tried by eco- 
nomical directors and proved unsatisfactory. 

The reduction of the large number of small 
rural schools to one-fourth their present num- 
ber, would aid wonderfully in simplifying 
supervision and where now the county super- 
intendent is rarely seen for more than a few 
moments once a year (I have known such visits 
not to exceed seven minutes) he could give more 
time to such visits and visit more frequently. 
I believe that in nearly all the counties of our 
state the rural schools do not get the super- 
vision they should. Many such schools have 
not seen a director within their walls during 
school hours for years, and the county super- 
intendent but once a year. 

Sections 1501-1506 of the new school code, 
providing for the medical inspection of all 
county schools, is a valuable step in the direc- 
tion of needed supervision. There has never 
been a medical inspection of the schools of 
Erie county and probably few in the state, 
and, as a result, many scholars drag along 
and do not get the benefit they should from 
their studies, and hold back the others in their 
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grade, because of some simple physical defect 
which might easily be corrected. The sani- 
tary condition of the schools would be greatly 
improved by a thorough medical inspection. 

Neither pupils nor teacher can do their best 
work when the school is over crowded. An 
educator who recently visited the schools of a 
number of our cities discovered one school 
where the superintendent would not allow more 
than thirty pupils in the primary room. In 
another school fifty pupils were allowed. 
What was the result? The room with 30 
pupils was accomplishing twice as much work 
and doing it twice as well. 

This is an age of specialization. Few physi- 
cians can treat all kinds of cases equally well. 
A person who is exceptionally learned in one 
art or profession seldom shows any special 
talent in another; few teachers are equally 
successful in all grades, some are natural 
primary teachers, others are more successful 
in the higher grades. Often a primary teacher 
is a failure, and an eighth-grade teacher not 
well adapted to her work, while if they could 
exchange places each would be successful. If 
the superintendent is a person of experience, 
education, and good judgment he will under- 
stand the situation and at his suggestion the 
board should make whatever changes neces- 
sary. 

The proposed new school code speaks of 
closer rural supervision, and states that any 
county superintendent having more than 150 
and not more than 300 teachers under his 
supervision, shall have an assistant. That is 


a movement in the right direction and will be 


beneficial, But when we consider that the 
majority of the cities in Pennsylavina have 
less than one hundred teachers with a city 
superintendent, high school and ward princi- 
pals, we can easily understand that a county 
superintertdent with 300 teachers and one assis- 
tant cannot travel over rough country roads 
which are almost impassable at some times, 
and give very close supervision. 

The great need of the rural districts is to 
close the small schools and form township 
high schools or joint borough and township 
high school. I have been a member of the 
Waterford school board for eighteen years. 
Twelve years ago we formed a joint borough 
and township high school. We have had 
splendid results, and if such a school is prop- 
erly managed it will work well in other places. 

I believe the Waterford High School was 
the first joint borough and township high 
school established in the state of Pennsylvania 
and the first joint borough and township high 
school to add an agricultural course to its 
curriculum. Neither the borough nor town- 
ship could support a first-grade high school 
alone, but together we have a four-year high 
school with over ninety pupils and an effi- 
cient corp of teachers with a_ supervising 
Principal. Graduates from our high school are 
admitted to many of the leading colleges of 
the state. Such schools can be established by 
any two or more districts combining, electing 
a good supervising principal, and giving him 
plenty of time to supervise. You can thus 
secure more efficient supervision than in any 
other way. Too often the mistake is made by 
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directors in requiring the principal to teach all 
day so that he has not sufficient time for 
supervision. 

REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Lessig, Chairman of this committee, 
said that the duties of the committee were 
two—to scrutinize proposed legislation 
and to report to this body. There is noth- 
ing to report but the proposed Code. No 
one could in two days time give his opinion 
of the whole bill. Seventy per cent. of the 
persons now here do not know the salient 
features of the Code. We are not ap- 
pointed to report to you its various pro- 
visions. In considering these various pro- 
visions, let us consider the child. It is not 
so important whether you and I go out of 
office as to whether it is good judgment to 
district counties for the legislature and not 
for the election of directors. Let us con- 
sider the election of senators-at-large as 
well as directors. We suggest that in dis- 
cussing the qualifications of teachers heart 
knowledge as well as head knowledge shall 
be considered. We recommend that in the 
sections concerning the treasurer of the 
board “must” shall be changed to “ may ” 
be elected outside the board. We recom- 
mend that in the section relating to consoli- 
dation of schools the words “when a dis- 
trict has consolidated a majority of its 
schools” shall be changed so as to read 
“any” of its schools. We recommend that 
a permanent school fund be established and 
urge the co-operation of every director in 
securing proper provisions for establishing 
and distributing such a fund. We recom- 
mend as little discussion of taxation as 
possible. Too many persons look too much 
to the dollar and too little to the return in 
brain power which the dollar can bring 
when properly spent. 

The report was adopted. 


NECROLOGY. 


There was no formal report from this 
committee. Several names of former mem- 
bers were, however, brought up by their 
friends, as follows: 

Mr. H. M. Lessing said that Mr. John 
Parks, of Phoenixville, was one of the 
earliest members of this association and 
had passed away during the last eight 
months. He was a valuable director in his 
community, and a good citizen in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

Mr. Wetling said that Mr. Wynkoop, of 
Newtown, had been a member of his school 
board for twenty years up to the time of 
his death. He was greatly interested in 
school work and in this convention of 
School Directors. 

Mr. John C. Dight said that Mr. Robert 
J. Storey had given a great deal of his life 
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to school work, and during the twenty years 
of his services as director had visited his 
school once every week. 

Rev. W. J. Snodgrass, D.D., of West 
Middlesex, Pa., for eleven years president 
of the school board, for two years president 
of the Mercer County School Directors’ 
Association, and once a delegate to the 
State Convention, died last December. Dr. 
Snodgrass was a scholar, and eloquent 
minister, and was at all times devoted to 
the welfare of the public school interests. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committe on Nominations offered 
the following report: 


President—T. J. Jennings, Scranton. 

First Vice-President—Hugh R. Crilly, Allen- 
town. 

Second Vice-President—H. F. Gibbons, 
Pittston. 

Third Vice-President—E. E. Kendall, 
Waterford. 

Recording Secretary—J. W. Barnett, Clear- 
field. 

Corresponding Secretary—Wm. M. Bowen, 
Chester. 

Treasurer—James W. Howarth, Glen 
Riddle. ‘ 

Executive Committee—J. Milton Lutz, 
Llanerch; D. G. Lotz, Reading; J. C. Brown, 
Bloomsburg; Dr. H. S. Arthur, McKeesport, 
and Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg. 

Legislative Committee—H. M. Lessig, Potts- 
town; M. H. Henning, Wilkinsburg; James 
G. Hayes, Swissvale; Worthington, 
Eagle’s Mere; C. L. McGee, Easton, and C. L. 
Shaver, Somerset. ‘ 

Delegates to the National Association—C. 
C. Hill, North East; J. N. Schlager, Scranton, 
and Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown. 

Delegates to State Educational Convention 
—D. F. Fortney, Bellefonte; B. W. Horne, 
Shamokin, and J. M. Miller, Mercer. 


The report was adopted and the persons 
named declared elected. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


From the Committee on Resolutions came 
a majority and a minority report. They 
are both given in full below, although the 
majority report was afterward amended by 
striking out the first paragraph and substi- 
tuting the minority report therefor. 


MAJORITY REPORT, 


(Afterwards amended by striking out the 
first paragraph and substituting the minor- 
ity report therefor.) 

To the President of State School Directors 
Convention : 

The undersigned having been appointed a 
committee to prepare resolutions for the con- 
sideration of the convention, respectfully re- 
port: 

1. That as there was a great diversity of 
opinion expressed on the floor of the conven- 
tion in relation to the school code now in 
the hands of the Legislature, some being in 
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favor of certain articles, others being opposed 
to the same articles but expressing themselves 
as entirely satisfied with other articles of the 
same code; and the code being composed of 
many articles and many more sections, the 
committee believed it would be unwise and 
injudicious for the convention to attempt to 
endorse the code as a whole. As the code is 
now in the hands of the educational commit- 
tee of the Legislature now in session, which 
said committee have invited and propose to 
hear all persons, school boards, as well as 
individuals who have anything for or against 
the code, and as any resolutions adopted by 
this convention under existing circumstances 
would be of little consequence, your commit- 
tee submit no resolutions on the code, but 
instead submit the following report: 

Resolved 1. That the thanks of the con- 
vention are due and are hereby tendered to 
Dr. Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford 
College, to Supt. George Howell, of Scranton, 
and to W. P. Wilson, Director of the Phila- 
delphia Museum, for their able and instruc- 
tive addresses delivered before the Conven- 
tion. 

Resolved 2. That the thanks of the con- 
vention are hereby heartily tendered to the 
orchestra of the Harrisburg High School for 
the very excellent music furnished during the 
sessions of this convention. 

Resolved 3. That the thanks of the conven- 
tion are cordially tendered to the Board of 
Education of the City of Harrisburg for the 
use of the auditorium of their High School 
in which the sessions of the convention have 
been held. 

Resolved 4. That a query box be estab- 
lished at the next annual convention on the 
first day of the meeting, at the opening of the 
session, and annually thereafter, in which 
written questions can be deposited to be an- 
swered the following day by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction or some one desig- 
nated by him for that purpose. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Davip F. Fortney, 
J. H. RIncer, 
Davin J. PEARSOLL, 
H. A. HELLIncer. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


(Adopted as an amendment to the majority 
report, replacing the first paragraph 
thereof.) 


To the President and Members of the Di- 
rectors’ Department of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association: 

Resolved. That this convention is unquali- 
fiedly opposed to the creation of a state board 
of education for the state of Pennsylvania, 
and that Article 9, Sections 901-912 inclusive 
and all subsequent sections depending upon 
= article be eliminated from the proposed 
code. 

Resolved, That we believe that the best in- 
terests of the schools will be conserved by 
continuing the present representation of school 
directors as to method of election and the 
numbers of members on the board in districts 
of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th classes. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. C. HawkINs. 
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Mr. Eastburn: It is obvious that we have 
not had time for a complete discussion of 
the Code. The majority report is as strong 
a position as we ought to take at this time. 
The Committee of Education of the Legis- 
lature is willing to hear anybody, and the 
majority report represents what it is wisest 
for us to do at this time. A good deal 
could be said on the minority report. Much 
of the discussion so far has been on but 
one side of the question, and there has 
been no time for reply. 

Mr. Eastburn then moved that the minor- 
ity report be laid on the table. On an aye 
and nay vote the ayes appeared to the 
chairman to be in the majority, but a rising 
vote revealed the fact that by far the 
larger part of the convention were on the 
negative side. Mr. Eastburn’s motion to 
lay on the table was declared to be lost. 

Mr. Jennings, Scranton: I wish to thank 
this body for endorsing me as president for 
next year. I was much interested in the 
Code two years ago. I desire that this con- 
vention shall go on record on any subject 
which, in their opinion, ought to be acted 
upon. The Governor said that it would be 
a mistake to set aside the whole measure 
because of certain little defects. This is 
true; but if any of you find any defects you 


should have the courage to say so. Let us 
say what we endorse and what we con- 
demn. Did you come to Harrisburg to see 
the city or to deliberate on school ques- 


tions? You came here to represent your 
constituents just as I did. There had not 
been one question on the matter of repre- 
sentation mentionea here, until this resolu- 
tion was read. It ought to be discussed. 
Is there any harm in our saying to the 
Legislature that they ought to eliminate 
a ripper so obnoxious to the people of Penn- 
sylvania? Some persons are not in favor 
of a State Board of Education. What was 
the action of the superintendents and prin- 
cipals this year? They changed their minds 
on the question of a state board. If you 
do not believe in a state board, be frank 
about it. But let me say that we ought not 
go to the legislature with a white-washed 
report. If a member of the legislature 
were here, he might think there is no merit 
in the bill. Yet there is a sentiment in 
favor of such legislation at the present 
time. If we say something about only one 
measure, it will be worth doing. Two 
years ago we did not want the Code forced 
on us. We can not discuss everything in 
the Code to-day. The minority report does 
not mean that we believe the Code is all 
wrong. We have found but two points 
which we want changed. 

Mr. Eastburn: The arguments against a 
State board yesterday afternoon were lim- 
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ited to two points: 1. The appointment of 
the board would give the Governor the 
power to control the educational affairs of 
the state in the interests of politics. 2. If 
a state board were appointed the members 
should have a salary. 

A gentleman from Allegheny county 
said that if he had the appointing power 
he would use it in the interests of his party. 
The people of the state want to keep edu- 
cational affairs free from political control. 
I want to call your attention to this fact. 
If the governors of Pennsylvania for the 
last thirty years had so desired they would 
have appointed a state superintendent who 
could be controlled. Why is there more 
danger in the appointment of a State Board 
than in the appointment of a State Super- 
intendent? No governor has tried in the 
past to interfere with the State Superin- 
tendent in the slightest degree. No gover- 
nor in the future can afford to do so. 

Another matter referred to was that 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg were to be ex- 
cluded from the control of the state board. 
This is a mistake. In the Code now before 
the legislature these cities come under the 
control of the board. Mr. Horne will find 
if he reads the bill that these cities are not 
excluded. 

As to the number of members on school 
boards. There was some stress yesterday 
on the question of the integrity of directors. 
Some of us have been directors for years. 
It is silly to suggest to the members that 
their integrity is questionable. The man 
who suggests to you that I underrate your 
integrity is misrepresenting me. The Code 
is right in reducing the number of directors. 
The cities of Wilkes-Barre and Altoona 
have small boards. Wilkes-Barre has a 
board of six members. Do you hear of any 
graft there? No. Yet it was said yester- 
day that small boards were easily corrupted. 
We all know of a town where the board 
consisted of four or five times six members 
and yet several members are now under 
indictment for graft. We can do as we 
think best on this motion, but it ought to 
be pointed out that some of the gentlemen 
who spoke yesterday had not read the Code. 

Mr. Gregerson, Allegheny Co.: An asser- 
tion has been made to-day reflecting on my 
remark concerning the appointment of a 
state board by the Governor. I do not 
oppose a State Board but the manner of 
its appointment. The people should decide 
for themselves what kind of education they 
will have. If there must be a State Board, 
remember that the people who have sense 
enough to elect a Governor will have sense 
enough to elect this board. 

The vote on the adoption of the minority 
report as an amendment to the majority 
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report, striking out the first section of the 
latter, was in the affirmative. 

Mr. Lutz offered the following resolu- 
tion: “ Resolved, that the section of the 
Code which provides that treasurers 

‘shall’ be elected from outside the board 
be so amended as to read ‘may’ be so 
elected.” Adopted. 

Mr. Gould, Tiadtantes Co., offered the 
following: “ Resolved, That the section of 
the School Code which fixes the length of 
the school term in rural districts at eight 
months should be amended by substituting 
the word seven for eight.” Motion lost. 

At this point Mr. Barnette offered the 
following resolutions which were read and 
voted on. There was a majority of those 
voting in favor of the resolutions. But at 
the time they were put to a vote the hall 
was in great confusion, most of the mem- 
bers were leaving, and it was the opinion 
of the officers, who were on the platform 
facing the audience, and of the reporter, 
who also carefully observed what happened, 
that only a very small part of the audience 
heard the resolutions and still less voted 
thereon. 


Resolved, That should the provisions for 
Assistant County Superintendents be enacted 
into law, such Assistants should be elected by 
the school directors concerned. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of closer 
supervision of schools with not more than 50 
to 100 schools to each superintendent. 


The convention then adjourned. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT STATE ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION, AT HARRISBURG, 


HE eighth annual meeting of the De- 
partment of County Superintendence 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation met in Harrisburg December 27. 
28 and 29. Owing to the fact that the 
other Departments and the General Asso- 
ciation were in session this week, there 
were but three sessions of this Department 
this year—one of which was a joint meet- 
ing with the City and Borough Superinten- 
dents on Tuesday evening. 

This joint session of County and City 
and Borough Superintendents was held in 
the Caucus Room of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Tuesday evening, Supt. T. S. 
Davis, of Blair county, in the chair. The 
speakers of the evening were Dr. Isaac 
C. Ketler, President of Grove City College, 
and Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

_ Dr. Ketler’s subject was treated by him 
in the following admirable paper on the 
defence of classical course of study: 


THE COLLEGE AND ITS ENLARGING FIELD OF 
USEFULNESS, 


I am satisfied, that there are many men en- 
gaged in educational work who have no defi- 
nitive ideas of the college or of the well- 
marked lines of cleavage between this and 
that ideal in the work of education. Neither 
the history of Education nor the philosophy 
of Education has seriously engaged their 
thought and they have gone into educational 
work in a sort of haphazard fashion. In the 
nature of things they have no clear aims or 
ideals. They are active and earnest in their 
application and use of the educational ma- 
chinery put into their hands, but their activity 
is largely of the type and value of those who 
beat the air. I don’t say that this is true of 
the men who are engaged in public school 





education any more than of many men who 
are connected with the higher institutions of 
learning. On the contrary, I am satisfied that 
men and women who give themselves to edu- 
cational supervision in the public schools are, 
as a rule, more alert to inform themselves 
professionally than many of those who occupy 
college chairs. I speak for my class and with 
some just claims to authority when I say that 
college professors, as a rule, are lacking in 
professional zeal or, at least, in professional 
equipment. I illustrate my point by saying, 
that I should be greatly surprised, in looking 
into the library of a public school educator 
of prominence, if I would not find some stan- 
dard works on pedagogy, including authori- 
ties in the history, the science, the methods 
and the aims of education. On the other hand 
I should not be surprised if in many cases a 
college professor’s library turned out to be 
lacking in these evidences of professional pride 
and interest. Indeed I am of the opinion that 
the work in our colleges and universities would 
be greatly improved if college and university 
professors were themselves better equipped 
professionally. And this leads me to say that 
I have no doubt there are many college pro- 
fessors of splendid scholarship who have never - 
read a pedagogical work, and who have no 
clear conception of the philosophy of Educa- 
tion. There are scholarly college professors, I 
have no doubt, who would be unable, if asked, 
to define the word “college,” or to indicate 
clearly the aims or ideals of the institution of 
which they form a part. And I say to you 
that a College President, or a University Pro- 
vost, or Chancellor, who has not made him- 
self master of these problems, or who pos- 
sesses poorly defined ideas of the varied aims 
of education and the particular aims of his 
own institution is not adequately equipped for 
the duties of his office. - 

I am sure I am not exaggerating when I 
say that many of our colleges seem to be 
operated, or guided, by educators lacking in 
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definite and well-determined ideals. In order 
to convince myself that I do not do any one an 
injustice I take up the catalogues of this and 
that college. Here I find the greatest diver- 
sity of judgment. In many of the colleges 
whose traditions would naturally class them 
with the old-line colleges, I find the classical 
spirit well-nigh gone and an almost indecent 
haste to emphasize the scientific and technical. 
And not only that, but I find in the arrange- 
ment of the courses of study many colleges 
seem to have no settled conviction or fixed 
policy. I have the suspicion that if one were 
to ask many of those who frame these courses 
just what they are aiming to do, he would 
receive no very satisfactory answer. These 
framers of courses would not be able to say 
whether they were aiming at cultural or effi- 
ciency ends. As I look into many of these 
I am led to doubt whether there has been any 
special aim beyond providing a four-years’ 
course of study. Just what the course of 
study is to do for the young people has ap- 
parently not been a matter of great considera- 
tion. Perhaps in many colleges the courses 
of study have been compromise courses. Here 
conflicting ideals, on the principle of give and 
take, have brought about a state of affairs 
wherein neither the humanities nor the effi- 
ciency studies can be considered as paramount. 

My own conviction is that in many cases the 
conforming of a college course to this or that 
ideal is often not a matter of wise prevision 
at all, but rather the chance result of having 
no settled policy or ideal. This is illustrated 
in small colleges, with painful deficiencies in 
material equipment for technical and scientific 
instruction, giving a large place to everything 
else than to what they might do without appa- 
ratus and scientific equipment. And I want 
to say here that the poverty of a college is 
often its greatest asset, its greatest blessing. 
For when a body of gifted scholars brought 
together as a College Faculty are restrained 
through financial limitations from the exploit- 
ing of the technical and scientific, they have 
yet in reserve the choice of a path in educa- 
tion over which have travelled all the real 
scholars of the ancient and the modern world, 
I say, in this case, the poverty of a college is 
its greatest asset. It requires little beyond 
the devotion of great scholars to the highest 
educational ideals to make or constitute a col- 
lege. The great colleges of history have been 
the financially poor colleges. And one is al- 
most justified in saying, that they were great 
because they were poor. They had little ma- 
terial equipment and meager endowments. 
But great scholars gave themselves to the 
work of instruction, often devout men of the 
Mendicant Orders, and out of those schools 
have come all our best ideals. Strasburg, and 
Paris, and Cambridge, and Oxford, from the 
Renaissance down, have been the mightiest 
educational forces in the world, and they were 
poor colleges. Nor had they any great need 
for large material equipment. They were 
pitched to a higher educational note than the 
great industrial and technical schools of our 
modern world. In the Revival of Learning 
they had received a rebaptism of Greek ideals, 
and, revived once more in the very fountains 
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of their life, they acquired an insatiable taste 
for disinterested science and speculative in- 
quiry. I need not contrast for you the Greek 
and the Roman ideals, nor remind you that 
this same old conflict is waging in every col- 
lege in our land to-day. The Greek and the 
Roman types of Education are as pronounced 
to-day as they were when Rome ruled the 
world from her seven hills. And a practical 
consideration now is, that in our own Com- 
monwealth we are engaged in the framing of 
a School Code which must more or less share 
in the results of these conflicting ideals. 

All of you who are familiar with the his- 
tory of education know that the commanding 
colleges in all the civilized lands have been 
devoted to the humanity studies. They have 
stood for the general conception, that what 
the world needs and what the highest ends of 
life demand is not the more learned but the 
better educated man. According to this view 
“a well-made head is better than a head well 
filled.” 

In a recent number of the “ School Review,” 
C. H. Grandgent, professor in the Modern 
Languages department of Harvard University, 
makes rather incidentally a strong plea for 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics as major 
branches in a college course of study. In his 
opinion the educational value of the sciences 
and of the modern languages is in no sense 
comparable to the value of the old humanity 
studies. In this well-written article, Prof. 
Grandgent quotes from an eminent professor 
in a scientific school, who says that he would 
rather have as advanced students of applied 
science men who had devoted themselves to 
Latin than those who had spent their time in 
scientific studies. Prof. Grandgent says, “It 
appears to be the unanimous opinion of col- 
lege professors of the modern languages that 
their best pupils are those whose preparatory 
school years were given mostly to Latin and 
Greek, while their poorest pupils are those in 
whose previous curriculum French, or ,German, 
or science was the principal factor.” Again 
he says, “It is through the Classics that the 
man of European stock, from ancient times 
almost until our own day, has received his 
mental discipline; it is they that have taught 
him how to observe, how to discriminate, how 
to reason, how to remember; they have af- 
forded practice in analysis and synthesis; 
they have cultivated the taste and broadened 
the horizon. It is they that have given man 
the intellectual power to cope with the prob- 
lems that confront him; it is they that have 
made man an educated being.” “From time 
immemorial,” he says, “until our own genera- 
tion the fundamental discipline of educated 
men throughout the civilized world has been 
derived from Latin and Greek with more or 
less admixture of Mathematics. The great 
writers, the imposing figures in history, the 
mighty scholars of every type, have formed 
their intelligence on the Classics. All that we 
revere in the intellectual past derives from 
that abundant source.” 

I need not continue the quotation. I need 
not argue a point which I am sure every edu- 
cator of large experience is ready to admit. 
I need not magnify the Classics. I need not 
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remind you of their power in your own life. 
I need not speak of their ministry to the 
esthetic nature, nor of the wide door they 
have thrown open to Art and to the highest 
and purest in human creations. I need not 
say that the educational value of the sciences 
whether in the High School or in the College 
is lower than the value of Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, or the speculative studies. I 
need not tell you, that the Modern Languages 
have no right to be considered the equivalent 
of Latin and Greek as major studies in a 
course of education, nor as part conditions 
for the highest academic degrees. You know 
and I know that the sciences, though neces- 
sary elements in a liberal education and for 
practical uses, have comparatively much less 
disciplinary and educational value. I am abso- 
lutely certain that this is true of the secon- 
dary schools. Over and over again I have said 
to college students who were looking forward 
to a career in medicine and other such scien- 
tific pursuits, that they could well afford to 
ignore the sciences in their college courses, if 
so it were necessary to cover all the ground 
work of the humanities, namely, those dis- 
interested and speculative branches of learning 
which in all the ages have proved their right 
to a first place in the education of man. It is 
a demonstrable fact that, all other things 
being equal, the men in our medical schools 
who have taken a humanities course of train- 
ing do better work in the medical schools and 
become better equipped and more successful 
physicians than those who have taken many 
and generous scientific courses in their pre- 
paratory training. College professors every- 
where know that the young men and women 
who enrolled as Freshmen at the beginning of 
this college year are succeeding—not on the 
ground or as the result of the work they did 
in secondary schools in the sciences, or even 
in the Modern Languages, but rather as an 
outcome of the discipline and training which 
the Latin, the Mathematics and the English, 
when well taught, have afforded. I say to you 
the colleges could well afford to excuse the 
preparatory or elementary sciences in every 
candidate for admission to Freshman standing, 
if so the candidate were able to offer a still 
more generous preparation in Latin, Greek 
and Mathematics. I don’t deny the value, the 
practical value, of the elements of the sciences 
in our public schools. Without training in 
Physics and Chemistry and Biology the youth 
would be painfully ignorant of the otherwise 
most obtrusive laws of Nature. Such instruc- 
tion is necessary to ordinary and practical in- 
telligence. Even the children must know these 
things. But it is the educational value we 
are now talking about. What is the educa- 
tion value of this or that study? What will 
it do for the child and the youth in the way 
of discipline and culture? Will this, or that 
study contribute to the growth of the mind in 
eenness of analysis and synthesis? Does it 
make for power and personality? These are 
questions for the real educator. The school 
or college of which we are speaking is not a 
Bureau of Information. It is not a Dispen- 
Sary of Knowledge, even though it be of sci- 
entific value. 
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I think I see in the public schools of this 
state an evident drift of things towards 
Roman practicabilities and the silent and cer- 
tain elimination of the better Greek ideals. The 
Commonwealth of Education is painfully feel- 
ing the influence of the great scientific and 
technical schools. They are dominant just 
now—almost domineering. They give aca- 
demic degrees. They confer the Baccalaure- 
ates and the Doctorates, and these for almost 
any and every phase of scientific and technical 
training. These degrees were once the ex- 
ternal signs, the insignia of classical culture, 
of the humanities spirit, but it is not so now. 
They are proofs rather that the educational 
world has lost its sense of educational dis- 
tinctions. 

I say to you that we must revise our code 
of educational concepts, if not our code of 
educational morals—and put first things first. 
And the first things in education are the 
things which educate. Whether we are deal- 
ing with the secondary school or with the 
college, the paramount interests are those 
which have to do with the development, the 
growth, the culture of the mind. And even 
though we were to assume that the end of 
public school education, and of college educa- 
tion, is to equip boys and girls, men and 
women, “to get on in the world,” even then, 
I say, we shall serve that purpose best when 
we give the emphasis to the development 
courses of study. I instance but one illustra- 
tion or proof of what I say. In this month’s 
issue of The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
there will be found on pages 208 and 209 a 
significant statement. It is this—that the men 
who had majored in the Natural Sciences as 
a preparation for the Harvard Medical School 
fared worse than those who had taken their 
majors in the humanities, and that the ratio 
of those who obtained a cum laude was 36.4 
per cent. for such as had taken the scientific 
courses in preparation to 62.8 per cent. for 
such as had not. 

In medizval times the colleges of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Paris, Strasburg, and of the old 
German states were the great educational 
forces. They found in Latin, Mathematics 
and the speculative studies the unrivaled dis- 
ciplines for the making of the great scholars 
of those far-off times. With the Revival of 
Learning, Greek took its rightful place in the 
curricula as the very queen of the humanity 
studies. With the gradual growth of the 
modern spirit science in its disinterested 
phases became a useful ally of those older and 
nobler disciplines. It came like the rain and 
sunshine to the parched earth. It broke the 
chains of ignorance and ‘superstition. It 
brought liberty to intellectual captives. It con- 
tributed to the material comforts of life. It 
harnessed the forces of Nature and made them 
subservient to the will and purpose of man. 
And wherever science has been studied in the 
light of the mathematical formule which give 
expression to the co-existences and concomi- 
tant variations of natural forces it has added 
much to the value of college courses. I say, 
that Physics when it follows a stiff course of 
mathematical training can be made not only a 
source of useful information, but it is also 
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highly disciplinary along broadly mathematical 
lines. Like all other scientific studies it may 
do much in the cultivation of observation, dis- 
crimination, inductive reasoning, analysis and 
synthesis, and in begetting alertness of mind. 
But, broadly speaking, the sciences generally 
have no right to be classed with the humanity 
studies and as of equal value in those schemes 
of education which make for the higher de- 
velopment of mind and for the equipping of 
men to enjoy the best things in life. I say 
to you that the ideal college for every age and 
generation is the college which puts first things 
first. I say, that the college for our own day 
with all its large scientific and material inter- 
ests is the college which has for its aim, not 
the more practical, but the better education of 
the youth. 

Education along the lines of least resistance 
is in defiance of the educational principles and 
wisdom of all the ages. It is in defiance of 
the experience of our leading Universities, 
wherein it is discovered that the men whose 
majors in colleges and preparatory schools 
have largely been the humanities take higher 
rank in scientific and professional schools than 
those who have made much of science, eco- 
nomics and the Modern Languages. 

From the foregoing discussion I have two 
observations to make: 

First, that no matter what may be a youth’s 
legitimate calling, whether his life’s work shall 
be found in one of the learned professions or 
in the pursuit of scientific or material interests, 
his fundamental and best equipment must 
necessarily be a well-developed and highly en- 
dowed mind. 

And the second is this: That the college and 
the high school and all secondary schools will 
best serve the interests of popular education 
so far as they give emphasis to the older and 
better ideals. Here is a great problem for the 
framers of school codes and for our super- 
visors of public education. 

It is for these and other considerations that 
we hold to the traditional conception of the 
college. In all ages and in all lands those 
institutions of learning which have placed a 
high value on life and have sought to advance 
not simply the material, but the spiritual inter- 
ests of man, have awakened in men the highest 
ideals and inspired them with the loftiest pur- 
poses. These are the colleges which are to- 
day face to face with the largest possibilities. 
All the higher interests of life and society 
bear a direct relation to those institutions 
which emphasize the unseen and eternal in art 
and education. To all such institutions we can 
safely look as the custodians of the best edu- 
cational ideals. 

We have in the State of Pennsylvania a 
number of such colleges. They are not richly 
endowed or largely equipped with material 
endowments and equipments, but they are none 
the less centers of light and lofty tradition,— 
beacons pointing the path which the world’s 
great scholars have traveled. And it is of the 
highest credit to these coleges that, in the face 
of-an almost irresistible current towards the 
technical and the industrial, they have kept 
their ancient heritage. It is the colleges, as 
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here defined, which are now facing a field of 
enlarging opportunity and usefulness. 

I am not surprised at the large number of 
gifted men and women who are devoting 
themselves to the interests of popular educa- 
tion. More and more with the rising tide 
of intelligence will the State feel its need and 
call upon its best educated men and women to 
give themselves to this great work. The col- 
leges, in the very nature of things, must count 
on an increasing opportunity to meet these 
demands. The time has passed when the 
learned professions shall claim the right to 
monopolize the services of college graduates. 
A great field of usefulness, hitherto neglected 
or ignored by many colleges and college men, 
has gradually swept into the educational per- 
spective of the higher institutions. Already a 
large number of college-bred men and women, 
in this country, can be found consecrating 
their services to public school education and 
supervision. In my mind it is absolutely the 
most assuring condition of popular education. 
In our own Commonwealth many of the most 
promising of college graduates are seeing in 
the public schools a field worthy of the high- 
est talents and the fullest consecration. And 
on the other hand the popular demand for 
such services is a constantly increasing one. 
The whole drift, as I see it, at least in this 
State, is towards the bringing together of the 
college-bred men and these fields white for 
harvesting. And for my part I approve of 
such legislation in the adopting, or amending, 
of school codes as will rapidly facilitate the 
progress of this movement. The public schools 
need the college man with his finer culture 
and higher ideals; for whatever may be the 
glamour of vocational and industrial training, 
intelligent men and women generally feel that 
these are not the first things in education. 
(Our worthy and distinguished State Super- 
intendent can give you the statistics relating 
to the increasing number of college men and 
women now seeking a sphere of usefulness 
in the public schools.) 5 ; 

It is most hopeful because, primarily, the 
first requisite in teaching is a personality en- 
larged by growth and culture. It is most 
hopeful because these teachers come to their 
work with the highest ideals and with the 
noblest educational traditions. And there 1s, 
as already said, a largely increasing demand 
for this class of teachers. Only colleges, and 
even then only those of the best ideals, can 
fully respond to this demand. Men an 
women who know the educational value of 
the humanities and have tested their worth 
in their own education, all things being equal, 
are best qualified to supervise and direct the 
work of instruction in the public schools. The 
colleges of our Commonwealth should awake 
to this splendid field for the uses of higher 
education. 

But this is not all. Not only should the 
colleges be glad to furnish educated men and 
women for the needs of the public schools. 
Not only should they be glad to be beacons 
in the dark places and custodians of the best 
educational concepts, but the colleges should 
recognize a still further responsibility. They 
should provide those who expect to be teachers 
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with the proper professional training and 
equipment. We admit that, first and foremost, 
there must be back of all educational effort 
the personality and the scholarship of the 
teacher. Professional training is of little 
value to a teacher lacking in these prime 
requisites. You cannot equip a teacher pro- 
fessionally who is lacking in scholarship and 
in certain prime natural and personal graces 
and endowments. We have tried that experi- 
ment in this state. For forty years and more 
we have attempted, at the state’s expense 
largely, to equip young men and women with 
professional training, when their scholastic 
attainments were of the most elementary char- 
acter. I appeal that the experiment has not 
proved a success. Mrs. Partington’s recipe 
for cooking a hare involved the prefatory 
precaution of first catching the hare. I say 
first and foremost there must be back of all 
professional training the personality and the 
scholarship of the teacher. 

Professional training without these requi- 
sites is a money-waste and an educational 
waste of great magnitude. Men may lack in 
professional training and yet be masters in the 
art of teaching and they may become in time 
past-masters in public school supervision. You 
and I have seen this over and over again. 
They succeed in spite of a very serious handi- 
cap. They are self-educated, or rather self- 
instructed, in the art of educating others. 
And this leads me to say that the professional 
training of teachers is an obligation, as well as 
an opportunity, knocking loudly at the col- 
lege door. For if teachers are to be equipped 
to meet what you and I know to be the re- 
quirements of the present and the future 
they must have at least the equivalents of a 
college education. They must have more than 
that. They must have training and instruc- 
tion in the philosophy and in the art of teach- 
ing. I say to you that this obligation and this 
opportunity knock loudly at the door of the 
College. For in the nature of things the col- 
lege with its better ideals and with its noble 
traditions, and with its humanities atmos- 
phere (so far as it maintains these things), 
is best fitted to furnish teachers with proper 
professional training. The professional train- 
ing of the teacher is a very different thing 
from the professional training of the physi- 
cian, the lawyer, the clergyman. In our great 
Universities, and elsewhere, there are depart- 
ments and schools for this special work. Men 
attend medical schools largely that they may 
pursue additional courses of instruction in 
histology, in physiology, in anatomy, and in 
materia medica. These are schools of scien- 
tific learning and only incidentally are they 
schools of professional training. And_ the 
same is true of schools of Law and of The- 
ology. They are largely scientific schools. 
They have to do with the science of The- 
ology and of Law. But what the college man 
needs, who is equipping himself for educa- 
tional work, is not additional courses in the 
Sciences and the languages so much as funda- 
mental and practical training in education 
courses. And this is a part of the larger field 
which invites the colleges of our day. Upon 
them more than upon any other does this 
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obligation devolve. They are the custodians 
of the best ideals, the centers of the noblest 
traditions. Men who equip themselves for the 
practice of medicine should receive their 
special professional training in an atmosphere 
of medical and scientific learning. The ideals 
and the traditions of the medical school are 
large factors in the practitioner’s ultimate suc- 
cess. And in like manner the atmosphere and 
ideals of the college are indispensable in the 
professional training of men and women who 
are to do yeoman service in the proper educa- 
tion of the youth. This work cannot be done 
in scientific and technical schools, and when 
the prevaling conditions and ideals are pri- 
marily related to the advancement of science 
and practical learning. The attempt to do it 
is an unprofitable educational industry. 

I shall not allow myself to be understood 
as inveighing against the scientific spirit, or 
as against scientific and technical schools, or 
as against the University with its wide scope 
of general and varied interests. These are 
mighty forces, and they are making for an 
industrial and practical civilization wherein 
the hitherto secrets of Nature are brought into 
a blaze of light and made to contribute to the 
uses and comforts of man. Nor shall I allow 
myself to be understood as opposing science 
and economic courses in the colleges which 
must more and more influence popular educa- 
tion. These things are necessary in our day: 
So far as they assume a disinterested place 
with Latin, Greek and Mathematics in a 
scheme of education they are a splendid ally 
of the humanity studies. But so far as sci- 
ence is not disinterested, so far as in any col- 
lege it is cultivated for purely practical ends, 
so far as the scientific spirit invades an insti- 
tution of learning, then so far the higher suc- 
cumbs to the lower, the better traditions lose 
their power, the higher ideals vanish. And I. 
wish to say that this is not simply an old 
doctrine, an ideal for past generations. On 
the contrary it has all the freshness of novelty. 
We have just had a long season of utilitarian 
doctrines and practices, and the pendulum has 
swung back. If you are reading along these 
lines, and I am sure you are, you are fully 
aware of the revived and reviving interest 
in the humanity studies. I need not tell you 
that in many of the best colleges larger con- 
sideration is given to Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics as entrance units than to the sciences 
and the modern languages, and that twice the 
credit is allowed for Greek as for thesé 
latter studies. 

The larger field which awaits the college in 
view of the greater demands of the public 
schools involves not only the education of 
teachers according to the highest standards, 
but also the adoption and maintenance of 
courses in education for their professional 
training and equipment. In the nature of 
things the colleges must largely do this work. 
They deal with fundamental things. They 
educate men and women, they send forth men 
and women with a true conception of educa- 
tional values. They put the emphasis on 
spiritual things. Only as a man grasps thé 
spiritual significance of things can he become’ 
a great teacher. The man who is dominated 
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by these higher ideals and by spiritual pre- 
possessions is a larger and more potent edu- 
cational factor than one who aims at ma- 
terial and practical ends. You ask me what 
I think about the establishing of schools of 
education in an atmosphere of technical and 
applied science, and I answer—they will not 
flourish well under such conditions. They 
need the uplift and the inspiring ideals of the 
spiritual and eternal. It is the call from the 
hills!| That call is not heard in scientific and 
technical schools. You ask, if by and by the 
great scientific schools will not become hu- 
manized and rendered fit schools for the pro- 
motion of education courses I answer: So 
long as their aim is to promote scientific study 
for material ends they will lack the essential 
conditions. A school of applied science will 
not develop such an atmosphere in a million 
years! 

All honor to the scientific schools! They 
have a great mission. They are doing a great 
work in the advancing of the material inter- 
ests of life. But their motto is not science 
for the sake of culture, but science for the 
sake of science. And I say all honor to the 
colleges which consistently stand for the higher 
and the better things. They are the true allies 
of the public schools. Upon them more than 
upon other institutions will the public schools 
draw for well-educated and professionally 
trained teachers. This means a larger field 


for the college and for the college graduate. 
But if the colleges are to measure up to the 
requirements of this larger field they must 


‘equip themselves not only with chairs of Edu- 
‘cation, but with gifted men of wide classical 
and professional learning,—experienced and 
educated men who know what education means 
and who also have the largest acquaintance 
with the history, the science, and the methods 
of teaching as well as an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the public school system from top 
to bottom. 

It is gratifying to know, that many colleges 
are already moving in this direction. If they 
shall fully and adequately avail themselves of 
what this larger field offers it will mean a new 
era, an epoch in popular education, 


DISTRIBUTION OF STATE MONEY. 


Dr. Schaeffer, the next speaker of the 
evening, addressed his audience on the very 
practical subject, “Distribution of State 
Money.” 

Good schools cost money. Education can 
never be made cheap. The efficiency of 
our schools can be measured by the amount 
of money the people are willing to spend 
on the education of their children. Except 
a few districts which have received money 
from philanthropic sources, all the money 
spent for public school purposes in Penn- 
sylvania must be obtained either by local 
taxation or by state appropriation. At one 
time we must have had a school fund of a 
quarter of a million dollars; but I must con- 
fess to you that I can find no trace of it 
now. 

To-day three-fourths of the money spent 
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on the schools is raised by local taxation, 
and one-fourth is paid out of the State 
revenues. Pennsylvania has by no means 
reached the limit of taxation. The State of 
Massachusetts, with one-third the popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania, levies taxes to the 
amount of one hundred and one mills, 
Pennsylvania levies taxes to the amount 
of ninety-eight mills. That throws some 
light on the migration of Samuel Brecht, 
a state senator and framer of the first 
school code, who states in his biography 
that his parents moved from Boston to 
Philadelphia to escape the high taxes in the 
former city. Our appropriation, although 
the largest in the Union, is not proportion- 
ately the largest. New Jersey, with one- 
third the population of Pennsylvania, ap- 
propriates $7,000,000 out of the state reve- 
nues for school purposes. 

There seems to exist a certain air of mys- 
tery about the distribution of our school 
funds. The time has come to clear this up. 
When I became State Superintendent, I 
found $100,000 appropriated to Philadelphia. 
I could not understand it. I went to the 
Governor for information, and, although 
that governor had assisted in increasing 
the school appropriation, he did not know 
how the money was distributed. A Phila- 
delphia editor, who had pitched into the 
administration of the affairs of the School 
Department, could not tell. If your year’s 
salary depended on your knowing how the 
State appropriation is distributed, you 
would have been compelled to go without 
your salary. 

I want to commend Governor Stuart for 
the stand he has always taken in regard to 
the public schools. For a number of years 
the appropriations to other departments had 
been increasing but the school appropria- 
tion was falling behind. Governor Stuart, 
in his inaugural address, made a strong 
statement, committing his administration 
to a more liberal support of the public 
schools. The appropriation had reached 
$11,100,000 by that time. When I spoke to 
him he said that he thought we might add 
one million dollars a year to the appropria- 
tion. The next Legislature made the 
amount $13,000,000. Some time after that 
I met him on the Harrisburg Bridge and we 
talked schools. He told me that he thought 
if we stuck to it we could get two millions 
more. When the appropriation bill was 
next revised, the amount appropriated for 
school purposes was raised from $13,000,000 
to $15,000,000. The other day I met the 
Governor again. He said, “I did not get 
a college course when I was young, but I 
have just passed my examinations and will 
graduate on Jan. 17.” I told him he had 
made a very creditable record in his school 
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course. My notion is that his name will 
go down in the educational history of this 
commonwealth along with that of Stevens, 
and Wolff and Ritner. 

But how is the appropriation distributed ? 
Under the general appropriation bill which 
set apart $15,000,000 for the schools, cer- 
tain sums go to other purposes before the 
distribution to the common schools begins. 
First, $72,000 comes out for the Girls’ Nor- 
mal School of Philadelphia, and the School 
of Pedagogy for Young Men of the same 
place. That money is now in the State 
Treasury, and Philadelphia can not draw it. 
When we country fellows get into Phila- 
delphia, we feel ignorant; but when the 
Philadelphian goes outside of his own town 
he is also found provincial. During the 
closing hours of the last Legislature, a 
member from Philadelphia secured the 
adoption of the following clause of the ap- 
propriation bill: 

“Provided, That the City of Philadelphia 
shall be entitled to a proper portion of this 
appropriation, including not only its pro rata, 
as provided by existing laws regulating the dis- 
tribution to the several counties, but also the 
sum of $72,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the education of teachers in the 
Philadelphia Normal School for girls.” 

He did not know that we distribute by 

districts and not by counties. Philadelphia 
is the only instance where the district and 
the county are one. The clause goes on to 
say: 
“and the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy 
for young men, to be applied on the same con- 
ditions as those specified for the education of 
teachers in the State Normal Schools.” 

Evidently that person did not know on 
what basis State aid is paid to students in 
the normal schools. Philadelphia could not 
comply with the conditions under which 
state aid is paid to the normal schools, so 
the $72,000 was deducted from the school 
appropriation of $15,000,000, but was not 
paid to Philadelphia. 

State aid to the normal school students 
has fallen short because of the large atten- 
dance at those schools. The last Legisla- 
ture had to appropriate $75,000 to make up 
the deficiency. So between $400,000 and 

,000 must be deducted from the $15,- 
000,000 for this purpose before the distri- 
bution to the common schools is made. 

The question is, how far this policy of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul canbe carried. In 
some of our rural districts, where the maxi- 
mum tax rate of 13 mills is now levied, 
there are insufficient funds to keep the 
schools open for seven months in the year. 
Is it fair to the common schools that they 
shall be robbed for the sake of paying state 
aid to normal school students? I wish to 
Say now that it is my settled conviction that 
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when any additions are made to the items 
to be paid out of the school appropriation, 
an equal amount should be added to the 
$15,000,000, so that the common schools 
shall not be deprived of the money. 

The high school appropriation has been 
$550,000, which must also be deducted from 
the $15,000,000 before the rural schools get 
their share. The last Legislature appro- 
priated $100,000 for the tuition of non- 
resident pupils. In New York the amount 
paid is $20 per pupil. In New Jersey it is 
$25. They have adopted the policy of pay- 
ing the extra cost of tuition and transpor- 
tation of all pupils fit for high school work. 
If this policy is to be made really helpful 
in Pennsylvania the $100,000 must be made 
$300,000. 

I ‘want to draw your attention to the 
number of vocations which require a four 
years’ high school course for entrance. 
Once anybody could go to a law school, 
teaching in the winter to make a little 
money for the purpose, and his blunders 
were paid for by his clients. Now all this 
is changed. A boy who wishes to read 
law must have had a four-years’ high school 
course. At one time a young man who did 
not have knowledge or brains enough to 
get a teacher’s certificate could go to Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia, attend a two-years’ 
course of lectures, and enter upon the prac- 
tice of medicine. His blunders were buried 
under ground. Now every medical student 
must have had a four-years’ high school 
course. There are to-day about forty such 
occupations. You ought to go back home 
and tell the boys and girls not to close the 
doors of the forty best paying vocations on 
themselves by omitting to take the full high 
school course. 

The $550,000 for high schools must be 
subtracted from the $15,000,000. Then the 
salaries of the county superintendents must 
be deducted, amounting to $230,000; so 
that there remains for distribution $13,548,- 
000. 
A report got into the newspapers several 
weeks ago that the present Legislature 
would appropriate an additional $10,000,- 
000, to be devoted to good roads and the 
public schools. The cry is coming to Har- 
risburg, “ Eight months is too long a term 
for the rural schools.” I have been hearing 
that cry since childhood. At first the term 
in Pennsylvania was three months. Then 
it was increased to four. A cry went up 
at that time. Then the term was made five 
months. The schools were still filled. Then 
the term was increased to six months, and 
the pupils still came to school, although the 
same old cry had been heard all over the 
State. Next, the term was made seven 
months, and, despite the prophecies to the 
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contrary, the pupils came to school. Now 
I want to raise the question whether the 
boys and girls of Pennsylvania do not 
deserve as long a school term as the boys 
and girls of New Jersey, New York or 
Maryland; for, if they do, our school term 
in this state must be made eight months in 
length. I have often said that the school 
appropriation reminded me of a richly 
laden table to which Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg were the first to sit down, while 
the rural districts took the broken frag- 
ments which remain. If any increase of 
appropriation is contemplated, the rural dis- 
tricts will not get any of it. The city 
districts like to see the rural districts 
opposing a longer school term, so that 
the cities will get a greater share of 
the appropriation. If I were a country 
member, I should fight for a longer school 
term. You superintendents should preach 
that doctrine when you go home. 

The operation of the minimum salary law 
takes out of the school appropriation $966,- 
756.10, leaving for distribution each year 
the sum of $5,870,243.10. How is this bal- 
ance distributed? It is distributed to the 
different districts on the following basis: 

One-third on the basis of the resident 
taxables in the district; 

One-third on the basis of the number of 
children between the ages of six and six- 
teen years; 

One-third on the basis of the number of 
teachers actually employed, not counting 
substitute teachers. 

The last factor works in favor of the 
rural districts; but the other two factors 
work in favor of the cities. Lancaster 
county, the richest agricultural county in 
the country, has a diminishing agricultural 
population. An economic law is in opera- 
tion there. Just so long as the shop and the 
factory and the trolley pay better than the 
farm, so long as the city offers more of 
the things that “make life worth living,” 
so long will the population gravitate to 
the cities. 

It has occurred to the Educational Com- 
mission that it would be more just if one-half 
of the money were distributed on the basis 
of the number of teachers employed, and the 
other half on the basis of the number of 
children between the ages of six and sixteen 
years. One of these factors would favor the 
country districts, while the other would favor 
the cities. Why cut out the resident tax- 
ables? Larger than the population of Lon- 
don has been the number of immigrants to 
reach our shores in the last ten years— 
9,773,000. This does not mean so much 
when stated simply as figures; but when 
you are informed that this is more than the 
population of the seven largest Southern 
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States, or more than the combined popu- 
lation of the New England States, New 
Jersey and Delaware, you will better ap- 
preciate what this mans. Pennsylvania is 
one of the states which has an immigration 
problem to solve. In some communities it 
is the custom to count every foreigner who 
works on the city streets as a resident tax- 
able, because every name added to the list 
means an increased appropriation of $1.00 
from Harrisburg for local school purposes. 
This method causes some districts to receive 
an undue share of the school appropriation. 
Would it not be more just and equitable 
to cut out this factor in the distribution of 
school money and prevent such manipula- 
tion? Is not the provision in the School 
Code better? Under the distribution made 
on the basis of the number of children be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen years, 
the state sends each district $1.45 for every 
such child. For every resident taxable the 
amount paid is 95 cents. For each teacher 
employed, $54.90. 

In conclusion: If the problems which are 
confronting the State, the great industries, 
the home and the church are to be solved 
by the schools, more money must be pro- 
vided. So long as other vocations can 
drain the teaching force of its best talent, 
so long will we have the story of Sisyphus 
repeated. Although the attendance at the 
normal schools is growing, and the colleges 
are turning out more teachers, yet we are 
to-day facing the question of how to get 
enough trained teachers for our rural 
schools. We need more money for our 
schools. Go home and preach this doctrine 
to your doctor, your minister, your editor. 
Talk it in the morning, in the evening, when 
you sit down to eat, in season and out of 
season: We need more money for the 


schools. 
oo 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


b ae morning session of the Department 
convened in the Auditorium of the 
Department of Education, and was opened 
with prayer by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, after 
which he made a brief address to the super- 
intendents in session, saying that he wanted 
to call attention to two things: First, the 
May election for superintendents may take 
place before the proposed Code is disposed 
of by the Legislature. It might be wise for 
the county superintendents to have an act 
introduced fixing the term of county super- 
intendents elected at the May elections. 
Otherwise there may be a conflict between 
the term of county superintendents and 
other county officials. Second, that copies 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal con- 
taining the Code were on the table for the 
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use of members present. He also said that 
the Educational Commission would hold a 
meeting after the last session of the cur- 
rent week, and that any suggestions from 
County Superintendents might be made to 
Dr. Phillips who was here present. The 
Commission desired to present a bill to the 
Legislature which shall be as nearly per- 
fect as possible when presented. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Supt. T. S. Davis, of Blair county, Presi- 
dent of the Department of County Superin- 
tendents, was next introduced, and read an 
interesting paper on 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY AS IT WAS, 
Is, AND MAY BE. 


We have no way of judging the future but 
by the past and present. In 1854 the law was 
passed creating the office of County Super- 
intendent. Some of the counties were greatly 
opposed to the office, thinking the salary was 
raised in the county by direct taxation. Some 
direetors think so yet. 

There were two classes of opponents to the 
county superintendency among school directors. 
First, those who thought themselves fully com- 
petent to examine teachers and to direct the 
schools without outside aid, and were jealous 
of the new officer. And second, those who 
thought the office useless and that the money 
paid to him would be better expended by 
adding it to the school fund. 

What was thought of the office twenty- 
three years later is shown in the report of 
the Department of Public Instruction for the 
year 1877: 

“The county superintendency in the face of 
many difficulties, has won its way to useful- 
ness through great labor and is generally 
admitted to have been the most important aid 
in improving the grade of instruction and ele- 
vating the character of the schools.” 

As low as $250 a year was paid in some 
of the counties to their superintendent. In 
few cases do we find the salary to be more 
than $500. Salaries of $250, $300, $350 and 
$400 per year appear to be the ruling figures. 

These early superintendents visited schools, 
often on foot, with pants in boot-tops, ate and 
slept at the homes of the people in the com- 
munities which they were visiting, gave advice 
to teachers, held public meetings and institutes, 
and addressed the people on the importance 
of more liberal means for the education of the 
young. Like the present superintendent, much 
was required of them but they responded 
nobly to the call. 

In one of our central counties the superin- 
tendent, in company with the teacher, found 
himself “barred out” by the pupils. He ad- 
vised the teacher to climb on the roof and 
drop a little brimstone down the chimney. 

he young rebels were soon smoked out of 
the house, In another county when stopping 
at the home of a patron, he asked one of the 
large girls why she did not attend school. 
She said she had “learned it all.’ When 
asked, “What does thee mean by all?” she 
teplied, “Oh, addition, multiplication reduc- 
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tion and subtraction.” In still another county, 
the teacher in company with the superinten- 
dent on New Year morning, found the door 
of the school house “barred.” The following 
petition was handed out: “ Teacher and Supe. 
we want a treat, 2 Ibs. of raisins, 3 dozen 
ginger cakes, 2 quarts of whiskey, and two 
bushels of apples. Please sign you names.” 
They signed their names and all was lovely. 

In those days, the county institute was not. 
the great educational rally it now is but vital 
educational movements, under the leadership 
of the County Superintendent, started there. 
In one county the first day of the institute 
saw eight teachers in attendance, three school 
directors and ten citizens... The second day 
the attendance was better, one teacher came 
in with a large number of her pupils. The 
third day an organization was formed and 
officers appointed for the year, after which 
they adjourned to meet the next year. 

One of the best of the county institutes of 
the first year was that of Cumberland county, 
Dec. 21, 1854. Ex. Gov. Ritner presided. 
Ninety-four teachers out of one hundred and 
sixty were present. Hon. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, who had been Governor Ritner’s Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, and who had 
rendered invaluable service in organizing the 
common school system during his administra- 
tion from 1835 to 1838, was also in attendance. 
The principal work was the discussion of 
methods of teaching. The sentiment that pre- 
vailed is shown by the resolutions passed, one 
of which is as follows: “That, as teachers 
and members of this institute, we cordially 
co-operate with our Superintendent in his 
laudable efforts to elevate the standard of 
teaching and to advance general education 
throughout the county.” 

At the county institute held in Lancaster, 
January, 1853, which was the first held in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Prof. J. P. Wickersham 
offered a resolution, favoring the establish- 
ment of the County Superintendency and of 
State Normal Schools. At the next meeting 
of the institute in November, 1854, it was 
resolved, “ That we recommend to our worthy 
County Superintendent the propriety of call- 
ing a county teachers’ institute, to continue in 
session for the term of three months.” The 
next summer a three-months institute was held 
which led to the establishment of the Millers- 
ville State Normal School. County Supt. 
Wickersham was the second principal of this 
school. 

Among those who attended the first insti- 
tute in Lebanon county we find the name of 
Henry Houck, who was elected corresponding 
secretary of the institute. In Schuylkill 
county at one of the early institutes the 
recommendation was made by resolution for 
the separation of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction from the office of. Secretary of 
State. This recommendation became a law at 
the next meeting of the Legislature. All the 
researches of the past show that the County 
Superintendent and ‘his institute have been the 
leaders in the forward educational movement. 

You are all familiar with the County Super- 
intendent as he is, you know the vast amount 
of work he must do in order to feel that he 
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has done his duty. He must conduct his 
examinations with fairness, good judgment 
and tact. He must travel thousands of miles, 
visiting schools, on train, trolley, automobile, 
buggy, sleigh, bicycle, horseback, by boat, on 
foot, and even sometimes wade streams in 
order to carry a message of good cheer and 
helpfulness to his schools. 

He must hold county institutes, district 
institutes, directors’ association meetings, edu- 
cational meetings of all kinds, flag raisings, 
tree plantings, corn shows, domestic science 
shows, spelling contests, debating societies, 
lyceums, literary societies, magic lantern 
shows, high school commencements, examina- 
tions of pupils who have completed the ele- 
mentary course of study, etc., etc. 

He must organize teachers’ reading circles, 
pupils reading courses, boys’ agricultural clubs, 
girls’ domestic science clubs, teachers’ retire- 
ment funds, hygiene and physical culture clubs, 
child study clubs, kindness to animals clubs, 
glee clubs, etc. He must answer piles of 
letters and compel other people to answer 
piles of his own writing. 

He must report to the Departments of Public 
Instruction, Health, Agriculture, etc. His ink- 
stand is always empty, although he is con- 
stantly filling it. His steel pens are worn out 
by the gross. He must be “as wise as a ser- 
pent and as harmless as a dove.” He must 
come up for re-election every three years, and 
fight the fellow to a finish who imagines that 
he can do this work as well during the next 
three years—when it has taken himself six, 
nine, twelve or eighteen years to become only 
partly able to do it. And yet I would not have 
you think that all this work is a disagreeable 
task. We all rejoice in it “as a strong man 
to run a race.” So long as we possess vigor of 
body and mind, and our heart is in the work, 
it is a delightful task to grapple with these 
difficulties and climb over at least some of 
them. Although our pocket books may be 
empty from the constant drain upon them— 
and I don’t see how we can help it if we want 
to keep up with the procession; although our 
clothes may be worn to a finish; although our 
families, in a certain sense, may be widows 
and orphans because father is never at home; 
although our bodies and brains may be weary 
—yet our spirits may be light—for it is given 
to us to do and to dare that which will lift 
our communities to a higher degree of citizen- 
ship and help these little ones to become better 
men and women. 

Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in his report for 1877 says: 
“A change in the law relating to the elec- 
tion of County Superintendents restricting 
each school district represented in the triennial 
convention or each ward of a consolidated 
district to a single vote, and authorizing that 
vote to be cast by a delegate elected for 
the purpose by the directors of such a dis- 
trict or ward, whose expenses in attending the 
convention should be paid, would do away 
with certain evils that now exist in con- 
nection with these elections, and would be an 
improvement in many ways. ... The salaries 
of the superintendents, like the salaries of the 
judges of our courts and of other officers, 
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should be fixed by act of assembly. As fixed 
now by popular vote of the convention of 
directors they are arbitrary, unequal, subject to 
caprice and prejudice, and in nowise propor- 
tioned to the size of the counties or the work 
to be done.” 

He also deplores the fact that we have in- 
adequate supervision. This is much more ap- 
parent now than in 1877. I believe it would be 
better to have one delegate cast the vote of 
the district. It would avoid attempted manipu- 
lation of individual directors on the day of the 
convention. It would insure the election of a 
faithful officer. It would lessen the expense to 
the district. It would more nearly reflect the 
consensus of opinion of the community. 

I believe the salary of the superintendent 
should be fixed by act of Assembly, and, being 
one of the most important offices in the 
county, it should receive as much pay as the 
highest. The work is certainly as hard and 
requires as much skill as in the case of any 
other official in the county. As it is now, and 
as provided for under the proposed new code, 
it is better than it was in 1877, but the amount 
is still too low, and directors are not anxious 
to increase it materially when they know that 
the increase is taken from their appropriation. 
No salary should be less than $2,000. While 
assistant county superintendents will help us 
do more work, it will not decrease our own 
work. It will systematize it better, but, if 
anything, will add to our trials and troubles. 
Our assistant, if a good man—and we should 
select no other—will be constantly laying plans, 
in addition to the work we may assign him, to 
capture the position we now occupy, and we, 
like General Schuyler, must be willing to give 
unselfishly to him all our plans for the better- 
ment of the schools in our respective coun- 
ties, even though he may supersede us and 
reap the fruits of the victory that we have 
planned. 

Effective organization accomplishes wonder- 
ful things in the affairs of men. If we are 
to have increased salaries and good assistants, 
would it be a wise move for us to band our- 
selves together in organizations of six, eight, 
or ten counties each, meeting in a different 
county from our own one day out of each 
school month at the home of the County Su- 
perintendent, there to be entertained by him and 
his good wife if he has one, and if he doesnt 
perhaps that would induce him to hasten the 
“happy day.” There we could exchange 
plans and ideas; there we could better under- 
stand the work of our surrounding counties; 
there we could see to better advantage the 
wisdom or folly of our own work; there we 
could get away from self and become com- 
mon brothers in a great cause. 

These different organizations would meet 
together once a year at Harrisburg in the 
County Superintendents Convention of the 
State, and we would be able to strike some 
heavy blows, representing. a section of the 
state rather than a county of it. And then 
the social intercourse, and the dinner, and the 
friendship that would be cemented together to 
last all through life. Is the thought worthy 
of our consideration? 

I have mentioned but a few things of the 
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County Superintendency as it was as it is, and 
as it may be. From its very inception it has 
been the pole-star of educational advance- 
ment in Pennsylvania. In looking over its 
records I find the bravest, the noblest and the 
best sons of Pennsylvania have served in its 
ranks. Many of them have died and left 
to you and me the memory of their noble 
deeds. Others, living, are engaged in other 
occupations. To you and to me is given the 
task to say and to show that these noble dead 
of our number have not died in vain, that the 
trust transmitted to us shall be faithfully dis- 
charged, and that full strength of body, mind, 
and heart shall be devoted to that work which 
is second to no other in Pennsylvania—the 
work of the County Superintendency. 


The next subject on the program was 
“The Proposed School Code, Art. XI: 
County, District and Assistant Superin- 
tendents.” This general topic was con- 
sidered under different heads, the first of 
which was discussed by Supt. B. S. Bayle, 
of McKean county, who read a paper upon 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND ASSISTANTS. 


Of the many duties of a county superinten- 
dent—and their name is legion—that of super- 
vision is by far the most important. In fact, 
it is not misleading to say that this is the real 
work of the office and that all other duties 
are merely incidental to it. 

And yet, how often is this entirely disre- 
garded by both the public and by officials. 
The superintendent who earnestly and faith- 
fully devotes every possible moment to visit- 
ing schools, and who, while among his teachers 
conscientiously tries at all times to be helpful, 
tries to encourage the despondent, to enthuse 
the careless, to enlighten the inefficient and to 
adjust the over-conceited, as well as to praise 
the deserving, is not always the most popular. 
On the other hand, how easy it sometimes is 
to make a reputation on minor qualifications. 
To have good institutes, to say nice things at 
the right time on the platform, in conversation 
and in correspondence, to gain the reputation 
of being progressive by advocating only 
“safe” ideas, and even to show good judg- 
ment in the granting of certificates, these may 
be excellent qualifications in themselves—but 
the superintendent who substitutes them for a 
working knowledge of real teaching, for the 
ability to go into a school room and not only 
tell what is wrong, but to devise means for 
its correction, for the courage to stand by his 
convictions and kindly but firmly insist on 
efficient work, is after all a failure, regardless 
of popularity and public applause. 

Do not understand me to advocate the culti- 
vation of fault-finding as a fine art. The busi- 
ness of the superintendent is to be helpful, 
and this is rarely accomplished by discourag- 
ing, by offending or by becoming dictatorial. 
And here we get a glimpse of the rare tact, 
judgment and wisdom demanded to meet these 
exacting requirements; and we at once be- 
come impressed with the seriousness of the 
problem of selecting persons who possess them. 
In this connection I would like to add that 
the question of compensation is a vital one. 
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Therefore, in framing a code for the 
schools of this great Commonwealth, next to 
providing free schools for all the children and 
fixing a standard of: qualifications for teachers, 
stand the manner of selecting supervisors, 
their qualifications and their compensation. 

It is a high compliment to the men who are 
now holding and who have held the office of 
county superintendent in this state that the 
framers of the proposed Code considered no 
change necessary in their manner of election 
or qualifications. The proposal to make the 
term four years instead of three is a move in 
the right direction; for, while it does not 
necessarily follow that it will increase the 
tenure, it will reduce the frequency of going 
through an election and its accompaning can- 
vass by just so much, and it will thus leave 
the superintendent more time to look after the 
many duties of the office. I can see no good 
reason why it should not for the same reason 
be made six years to correspond with that of 
a school director. There is another thing 
which should be considered in this connection. 
It seems to me most desirable that the direc- 
tors of a county should have the same privi- 
lege accorded to city directors, namely, that of 
choosing a superintendent from any locality 
whether he be a resident of the county or not. 

As to the matter of compensation: It would 
seem that, whereas over eighty per cent. of 
the counties have recognized the inadequacy of 
the minimum allowance, something should 
have been done to make this recognition per- 
manent, and to equalize matters for the twenty 
per cent. who work as long and hard as their 
more favored brothers. And, while it may be 
a little off my subject, I would like to go on 
record as saying that never will the office 
attain to its full measure of usefulness and 
importance until its incumbents are placed on 
a par with city superintendents and civic offi- 
cials by having their expenses divorced from 
their salaries. When a man is compelled to 
keep up a $2500 appearance on what is really 
a $1500 salary, both his work and himself must 
suffer. 

So much for the county superintendent in 
general and his work in particular. Now for 
the new feature of the article under considera- 
tion, viz, assistants. 

The idea of assistance implies a reduction 
in the work and responsibilities of the one 
receiving it. To that extent the Code is mis- 
leading for, as I interpret its purpose, the 
intention is not to deduct from the labors of 
the superintendent but to duplicate or supple- 
ment his efforts in increasing the efficiency of 
the schools. This does not matter so much if 
it is properly understood, but the chances are 
good that the general public will look upon 
the matter in the wrong light, and the result 
will be a tendency to impair the efficiency of 
the office by placing a lower estimate upon the 
value of its principal. 

Undoubtedly the prevailing opinion in many 
counties, especially at first, will be that paying 
for assistant superintendents is an added bur- 
den, and the general sentiment will be for the 
minimum salary. This might mean the ulti- 
mate defeat of the whole plan. I do not be- 
lieve competent men can be found who will 
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accept this .arduous work for $700 a year 
($500 is a very low estimate for expenses), 
when principalships all over the state are call- 
ing for good men at double that amount. But 
let us suppose the Code is passed as it stands, 
and we are fortunate enough to secure com- 
petent assistants to meet its requirements. 
What then are we going to do with them? 
That is doubtless the question that was upper- 
most in the minds of the committee who ar- 
ranged this program. 

At the very outset the matter will resolve 
itself into two divisions. There will be one 
set of counties which have only one assistant, 
and another set with more than one. In the 
latter the natural method will be for the 
county to be apportioned among the assistants, 
while the superintendent maintains a general 
supervision, devoting as much time as he can 
to visiting with his assistants, calling his as- 
sistants together frequently for direction and 
discussion. In addition to visiting schools 
each assistant will have charge of local insti- 
tutes and grade examinations in his district 
and will be held responsible for high school 
admissions. 

This in most respects is ideal, but the main 
drawback is the fact that the greater the 
number of assistants, the more schools there 
will be for each one. A county with 300 to 
500 teachers will have 150 to 250 for each 
assistant; one with 500 to 800 will have 167 to 
266 for each; and a county with 800 to 1200 
will have one assistant for every 200 to 300 
teachers. This of course would be a great 
improvement over existing conditions, but if 
there is any meaning in the term “closer 
supervision,’ some plan should be devised 
whereby each school in the state may be 
visited by a competent supervisor at least four 
times a year. This will not be possible when 
an assistant has more than 100 schools. But 
what of the twenty-four counties that have 
only one assistant? For the superintendent 
to take half the county and give his assistant 
the other half would be neither practical nor 
politic, and for each to spread himself, over 
the whole territory would involve much un- 
necessary expense and loss of time. A man 
with 100 schools in a compact district can be 
at home every night and can often carry on 
the work without the use of a horse, but a 
man who must cover 1000 square miles twice 
a year in making his 400 or 500 visits uses 
from $800 to $1,000 in official expense. This 
would not leave the poor $1,200 assistant 
enough to pay his wife’s millinery bill, to say 
nothing of shoes for the baby. 

There remains then but one expedient for 
the superintendent in this class, and that is to 
make his assistant a kind of private secretary, 
shouldering the major portion of the visiting 
himself. This perhaps would prolong his life 
and give him a chance to get acquainted with 
his own children, but it would not greatly 
increase the number of visits to his schools, 
and could not be called closer supervision. 

Having given my ideas on the adaptation of 
the proposed plan to present needs, I wish to 
outline briefly another plan which appeals to 
me as being more practical and at the same 
time more progressive. I realize that I may 
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be exceeding my authority, but the word adap- 
tation implies change, and am sure the 
following speaker will not object either to an 
endorsing of his ideas or to an emphasizing 
of them by contrast. | 

As I have already stated, adequate super- 
vision means not more than 100 schools to a 
supervisor; and my plan is nothing less than 
to divide the counties into sections of about 
100 schools each, each section to be composed 
of townships and boroughs which have less 
than 5,000 population. As a rule all the dis- 
tricts of the section would be in one county, 
but provision should be made for exceptional 
cases. Over each section, I would have a dis- 
trict supervisor, elected by the school directors 
thereof. His main business would be super- 
vision, and being closely associated with his 
neighbor supervisors, under a district com- 
missioner, the spirit of rivalry, a standard of 
excellence and a strict accountability would be 
the result. These positions should be open to 
any properly qualified resident of the United 
States, the same as are our borough principal- 
ships and city superintendencies. The district 
commissioner would be a state officer ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent and his 
jurisdiction would cover ten sections or one 
thousand teachers; but, of course, no county 
would be divided. The entire state would 
thus become twenty Allegheny counties, with— 
if not a Samuel Hamilton—at least an expert, 
the best Dr. Schaeffer could find, over each. 

The office of district commissioner would be 
a position of supreme importance. It is con- 
ceded that were the Code to pass in its present 
form, it would be an impossibility to find 
enough trained supervisors in the state to meet 
its requirements, and until by the slow proc- 
ess of evolution the school business becomes 
far more attractive than it is to-day, this must 
always be so. The district commissioner as 
an expert supervisor could train his own men, 
and in his district of 1,000 teachers through 
his ten assistants secure results that a county 
superintendent cannot now secure in a three- 
hundred-teacher district. This is in_ strict 
accord with the successful methods of large 
business interests, especially the insurance busi- 
ness, which is really educational in its nature. 

Besides being the supervisor of supervisors, 
spending as much time as possible in the field 
with his assistants, the commissioner would 
be the final authority in his district on the 
granting of certificates; thus, by being in 
touch with the actual work and at the same 
time completely removed from all improper 
pressure and influence, he would combine all 
the best features of a central authority system 
like that of New York and a purely local 
system like our own. 

As an educational expert his influence would 
be felt in every corner of his district, and with 
sufficient time for educational addresses in all 
parts, that most necessary adjunct to educa- 
tional process, public sentiment, could be 
systematically trained. 

But what of our time-honored county insti- 
tute? Ah, there is the strongest point of all. 
Instead of having 66 different institutes, dif- 
fering in horse-power from one-horse to 
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twenty, we would have only 20 institutes of 
1,000 teachers each. In other words, there 
would be an annual institute of the good old 
Pennsylvania type in every commissioner’s dis- 
trict, over which the said commissioner would 
have the same authority as a county superin- 
tendent now has in his county. When we think 
of the economy: of this plan, after making the 
most liberal allowances for the best possible 
talent; when we consider the enthusiasm of a 
gathering of 1,000 teachers as compared with 
that of 75; when we realize that the same 
man can talk to 1,000 teachers easier than 
he can to 100; we wonder why this plan of 
a combined institute for small counties was 
not put into operation long ago. 

As to the effectiveness of this entire plan of 
a supervisor for every 100 teachers and a com- 
missioner for every 10 supervisors, I believe 
there can be little question. The first argu- 
ment that will be raised against it, will be that 
of expense. Of course, we cannot expect to 
get the best results without paying for them, 
but after all this plan would not be as expen- 
sive as might at first appear. 

Two hundred district supervisors for the 
20,000 schools now without close supervision, 
would mean an annual expenditure, at $1200.00 
each, of $240,000. Add to this twenty. dis- 
trict commissioners at $3,000 each, or $60,000, 
and you have an even $300,000. As an offset 
to this take the savings from county insti- 
tutes which would approximate $40,000, the 
present salaries of county superintendents 
amounting to nearly $150,000, and the amount 
expended for health inspections, which the 
local supervisors could have, and we have not 
over $100,000 remaining as the increased cost 
of putting into operation a plan which would 
give us, not closer supervision, but close super- 
vision in every corner of the state; a plan 
which would give to the boys and girls of to- 
morrow as much greater advantages than the 
children of to-day have, as those of to-day are 
greater than in the days of our grandfathers. 

What’s to hinder? Nothing but the fear to 
ask largely with the expectation of getting all 
we ask for; the lingering sentiment for old 
traditions; and possibly a thought of selfish 
interests. 

As to the first, we are taught in the Good 
Book to ask if we would receive. As to the 
second, time makes many changes, and new 
conditions require new methods. While we 
treasure in our hearts the traditions of our 
fathers, we must put them bravely aside if 
they conflict with the best interests of our 
children. As to the last, to a few it would 
spell promotion, while to many of us it might 
mean a little less salary and prestige; but, at 
the same time, it would bring greater useful- 
ness and consequently greater happiness. 

But the important question is not, “ Does it 
suit you or me?” The one thing that should 
concern every educator in this momentous 
Crisis in our educational history, is, “ What is 
best for the children?” I trust there is not 
a man in our ranks who would not gladly 
make any reasonable personal sacrifice for 
the good of the great cause which we serve. 
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SUGGESTED CHANGES IN THE CODE. 

This phase of the subject had been as- 
signed to Supt. I. N. McCloskey, of Clinton 
county. He said that the element of expense 
would probably be urged against closer 
supervision. A plan which might be effi- 
cient, and at the same time meet this ob- 
jection, would be that of extending the 
powers of the high school principals, mak- 
ing them local supervisors. Some superin- 
tendents object that the cost of assistant 
superintendents will lessen the appropria- 
tion to the county superintendents, and 
some of the money which they now receive 
will be devoted to the machinery of the 
work, which they mortally dread. Another 
class of superintendents believes that the 
county superintendent should be relieved of 
office work and have more time to visit. 
A superintendent with from six to seven 
hundred schools under his supervision has 
but a limited time for visitation. Often an 
hour and twenty minutes to a school is all 
that can be given to a school in Supt. 
McCloskey’s county. During this time an 
attempt is made to hear from every grade 
in the school. This year he has travelled 
1,800 miles on foot, by sleigh, buggy and 
trolley. Yet the visits of the superinten- 
dent are desired, even though they are 
short. The day for the better management 
of the schools will come only when we have 
assistants looking after local details. Such 
assistants will not, as a rule, try to serve 
personal interests at the expense of the 
county superintendent. They will be loyal 
to their superiors. He would suggest no 
changes in the Code. The time seems ripe 
for securing assistants, either to relieve 
the superintendent of clerical work or to 
assist in supervision. A local assistant 
could relieve the county superintendent of 
the work of high school examinations. In 
his county they have eleven high schools. 
If local assistants cannot be had, office help 
to relieve the superintendent of clerical 
work would be greately appreciated. But a 
local assistant, looking after the work in 
the high schools and local institutes, would 
be of great advantage. The speaker closed 
with a warm commendation of the pro- 
visions of the Code. 

Supt. J. H. Hoffman, of Bucks county: 
At the Bucks County Directors Convention 
the code was divided into four parts, and 
each part was assigned to a committee of 
three directors for consideration, the com- 
mittees to report to the Convention. The 
result was that Dr. Phillips was kept busy 
during the sessions. I learned a valuable 
lesson, and so did the directors. I learned 
that I was a resident of Pennsylvania as 
well as of Bucks county. I had favored 
certain changes in the Code which would 
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favor Bucks county, but learned that such 
provisions would not suit the upper coun- 
ties. I am therefore slow to offer any sug- 
gested changes in the Code for that reason. 
We ought to remember that first of all we 
are Pennsylvanians. We must also bear in 
mind that not our selfish interests, but the 
welfare of the children, must govern our 
actions. Even if closer supervision threat- 
ens us as county superintendents, it will 
certainly be of benefit to the children. If 
we superintendents do suffer at first, in due 
time we shall get a just return for our 
efforts. I have concluded that the best 
thing I can do is to support the Commis- 
sion. I hope the Legislature will also look 
at the matter from the standpoint of the 
children for whose benefit the Code was 
formed. Closer supervision is bound to 
come, and those who oppose it now will 
regret it ten years hence. 

The speaker then related a story of two 
men who had passed away from this earthly 
sphere, each to his reward. After a time 
it happened that they met and conferred to- 
gether regarding their experiences. The resi- 
dent of the upper realm asked his friend from 
below how he liked his job. “ Very well,” 
he replied, “I must work only two hours out 
of the twenty-four.” He then inquired of 


the inhabitant of the heavenly sphere how 


he was getting along. “Well,” said he, “I 
like the place, but I must work too hard. 
I work twenty-two hours out of twenty- 
four.” “ Why, how is that?” “It is owing 
to the scarcity of men.” The situation de- 
scribed by one of these men is similar to 
that confronting the county superintendents. 
They do their best, but they need help. He 
favored fixing the salary of the county 
superintendent after the election, and a 
four-years’ term, beginning in 1911. He 
went on to say: “In our locality, the direc- 
tors favor electing the county superinten- 
dent in March or April. April is moving 
time in Bucks county. But March is too 
early for the northern counties where the 
climate is colder, and we must view these 
matters from the standpoint of what will 
suit the whole State.” He thinks vacancies 
in the superintendency should be filled by 
the State Superintendent, in conference 
with the Executive Committee of the Direc- 
tors Convention of the county. Two things 
are necessary for a superintendent to do 
effective work. First, he must have the 
confidence of the local boards. Second, he 
must have assistants. We are all human, 
and trouble might arise if that provision of 
the Code with regard to the reports of the 
assistant county superintendents went into 
effect. It might be that these reports would 
be contrary to the ideas of the superinten- 
dent. The reports might even reflect upon 
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the superintendent, and be made to serve 
the assistant’s personal interests. Discord 
would be the result. These reports had 
better be submitted to the superintendent 
before being sent to the local boards. 

Supt. Sweeney: The State Superinten- 
dent this morning presented the most im- 
portant thought of all when he said that 
it was the desire of the Commission to pre- 
sent a code to the Legislature that should 
be as near perfect as possible when pre- 
sented. We superintendents want to assist 
in preparing such a code. We have had 
splendid papers and discussions, and it 
seems to be a foregone conclusion that we 
shall have closer supervision. We must 
stop the leaks in the school system which 
result from lack of supervision. As to 
what kind of supervision we shall have, 
there is a question. Supt. Bayle presented 
a plan used in many states—dividing the 
county into supervisory districts. Whether 
assistant superintendents would be useful 
depends on the money available for salaries. 
Too little salary would mean poor assis- 
tants. Superintendents must forget their 
selfish interests and should appoint the best 
men available. Personal considerations 
should have no influence. In the matter 
of reports, I can not see why assistant 
superintendents shoulld report direct to the 
boards, ignoring the county superintendent 
who is really responsible to the people. He 
should first have an opportunity to look 
over these reports. A plan of supervision 
which might be made effective would be 
the division of a county into supervisory 
districts, each to contain not more than 
seventy-five schools. This should be made 
compulsory. The supervisors of these dis- 
tricts should be under the direction of the 
county superintendent and responsible to 
the boards. They should be paid in part 
by the state and in part by the local dis- 
tricts. The cost of closer supervision seems 
to be the great objection. If it is impor- 
tant to have supervision, why not pay for 
good supervisors? Let the state pay part 
and the districts part. If, when the direc- 
tors meet, they see the importance of pay- 
ing the assistant more money to get a better 
man, so much the better. The salary should 
not exceed $1,500, paid half by the state 
and half by the districts. 

As to the County Superintendent’s term 
of office. There should be a movement 
toward a longer tenure of office. The Code 
would pass just as quickly if the county 
superintendent’s term were made six instead 
of four years. A good superintendent will 
be re-elected. Two terms would give him 
twelve years, if this change were made. In 
some counties a superintendent is elected 
for but two terms, and by the proposed ar- 
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rangement he would have twelve years to 
develop his ideas instead of six, as at pres- 
ent. Better men would serve for eighteen 
or even for twenty-four years, and so do 
greater good. Directors would be more 
careful in their selection of men for a long 
term. Some may argue that a long term 
may result in only one term of service; but 
if the man gives good service, he will be 
re-elected. 

As to salary. Now that the question of 
assistants is coming on, some directors feel 
that the county superintendents can not be 
paid as much or more than at present. In 
a large county with few schools the super- 
intendent’s expenses are high. Potter and 
McKean counties have few schools, acces- 
sible with difficulty, and the superintendent 
can visit but three a day at the best. His 
horse hire is just as great as though the 
schools were near together and easily ac- 
cessible. The state is paying a portion of 
the salary of the superintendent according 
to the number of schools under his super- 
vision, not to exceed two thousand dollars. 
In Elk county, with eight hundred square 
miles of surface, and only 235 schools, the 
superintendent made 594 visits last year, 
visiting each school twice. But in a county 
having a different surface there may be 


four hundred schools, and yet they can be 
visited with less outlay of money and time 
than in Elk county which is mountainous. 


Supt. Sweeney proposed a plan for 
remedying the present alleged injustice in 
the payment of county superintendents. He 
suggested that they be paid $1,500 on the 
first hundred schools, $3 each for the next 
hundred schools, and $2 each for the re- 
mainder. No superintendent who now re- 
ceives $2,000 would be hurt by this arrange- 
ment, and in the counties with a broken 
surface the superintendents would be better 
able to pay expenses and have something 
left. “Supts. Bayle, Jones and myself,” he 
said, “ seem to be getting good salaries. But 
of the $2,500 paid in Elk county $930 is 
taken from the common school appropria- 
tion. This is not just. The plan I sug- 
gested might cost the State $20,000 more a 
year for supervision, but if properly ad- 
justed would distribute the burden more 
equally. We ought to talk to the Com- 
mission about this matter. No superinten- 
dent would get less salary, and all would 
be raised a little.” 

Supt. Rapp: Closer and more adequate 
Supervision is one means of solving 
the rural problem. The function of the 
county ,superintendent is administration, 
federation, unification. I find that those 
States that are making marked improvement 
in their rural schools have retained the 
county superintendency. The Commission 
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has wisely followed their example. Most 
of the counties in this state are too large 
for the supervision of one man. I am pre- 
tending to supervise five hundred schools. 
If the Code is enacted into law, I will get 
three assistants, and will make supervisors 
of them. The function of the county super- 
intendent would then be administrative. 
My best work is done at home at my desk. 
It would be a splendid thing to give us 
county superintendents stenographers. I 
now pay for one out of my own pocket. 
Why would it not be wise to provide a 
stenographer for a superintendent super- 
vising more than three hundred schools, 
and pay her $60 to $75 per month. They 
do it in some states, why not in Pennsyl- 
vania? Supt. Bayle proposed a district 
commissioner of education. That would be 
an excellent thing. I propose to the School 
Department of Pennsylvania to have in- 
spection of rural schools, as in Wisconsin, 
where there is a deputy state superintendent 
with that duty. This would be a tremend- 
ous help to the superintendent. The in- 
spector’s office should be purely adivisory, 
and he should visit the rural schools at the 
invitation of the county superintendent. I 
followed this plan last year: I circulated 
among my directors and teachers a four- 
page circular. I am trying to standardize 
my schools. The plan works out splendidly. 
Why does the Pennsylvania School De- 
partment not do this? In this particular 
New York is ahead of us. In that state 
there are agricultural and manual training 
experts connected with the School De- 
partment. 

Supt. Mendenhall: Nothing would im- 
prove my schools so much as better teach- 
ers. I visit seven hundred schools each 
year. Some of them are so good now that 
I can not improve them. Our great ques- 
tion is to get better teachers. We ought 
to consider getting more money for them. 
I have urged State Senator Snyder to advo- 
cate an additional $5,000,000 appropriation. 

Supt. Grim: My idea of the function of 
the assistant superintendents provided for 
in the Code is that of supervision along 
special lines. In my county a primary spe- 
cialist had been employed to visit schools of 
that grade. She knows her business 
thoroughly, and does great good. We 
superintendents have become superficial. It 
could not be otherwise. This is an age 
of special work. We ought to have pri- 
mary specialists in such counties as con- 
tain many primary schools. This plan 
would not make a county superintendent 
afraid of losing his position. The best help 
is needed in the primary grade. Teachers 
like the plan. They learn to keep their 
pupils employed. Pennsylvania is behind 
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-the times. This is an age of specialists. 
We superintendents can’t be experts along 
all lines. We need specialists as assistants. 

Supt. Moore: We are missing the object 
of this meeting. How to organize our 
assistants is not our business now. There 
will be time for that after the Legislature 
gives them to us. Let that phase of the 
subject alone, and help the Commission to- 
day. The question is how we like a cer- 
tain section of the Code. As to the tenure 
of office, there is a precedent for making 
the tenure of the county superintendent 
three years, like all other county officers. It 
is easier to stick to precedent than to get a 
six-year term. By Constitutional Amend- 
ment the county officials were given a four- 
years’ term. It would be easy for the 
county superintendents to get that now. If 
this section read, “ All county superinten- 
dents elected in May, 1911, shall serve from 
the first of June, 1911, to the first Monday 
in May, 1915,” it would clear up the 
difficulty. 

Dr. Philips: You ought to pass a bill of 
your own. 

Supt. Moore: Would it be wise for 
us to so make our bill as to have the 
county superintendent’s term co-extensive 
with the terms of other county officials? 

Dr. Philips: If the Code were sure of 
being adopted before election day we might 
do it. 

Question: Is the county superintendent a 
county official? 

Dr. Philips: There have been various 
decisions on that point. The Attorney Gen- 
eral viewed it as a county office. There is 
nothing in the Code against electing the 
county superintendent from any part of 
the state; but will the Constitution allow it? 

Supt. Sweeney: When the question of the 
county superintendent’s stationery was dis- 
cussed, it was decided that he was not a 
county officer. 

Supt. Moore: It would be wise to have 
the assistant superintendent report to the 
county superintendent rather than to the 
local boards direct. 

Dr. Philips: I want to say that every 
member of the Commission respects your 
opinions. I trust that your committee on 
resolutions will gather together the con- 
sensus of opinion of this body on these 
matters, and give it to us in their report. 
But you must move quickly. There are 
four or five basic principles always to bear 
in mind: 1. We aimed as far as we could 
to provide for good men in important 
places, with ample powers to act. 2. We 
let alone what now seems to work well in 
this State. 3. We did not attempt the im- 
possible; the Legislature and the Governor 
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must be considered. 4. The Constitution 
of this state forbids special legislation, and 
many of the suggestions sent to us were of 
this kind. And 5. We must remember the 
interests of all parts of this state. 

This Department held a meeting here 
three or four years ago and the main sub- 
ject discussed was closer supervision. A 
strong resolution was passed saying that 
the great need of the state was closer super- 
vision. The Commission studied that re- 
port. County superintendents were cor- 
responded with, and this provision of the 
Code is the result. You asked for assis- 
tants under the direction of the county 
superintendent, for every fifty schools. We 
could not risk that, but we went as far as 
we thought we dared to go. We were sur- 
prised at some of the things that came 
to us at that time. We talked with a 
member of the House, a graduate of a 
university, who was greatly opposed to 
raising the salaries of county superinten- 
dents. In only five counties of this state is 
the county superintendent’s salary less than 
$1,500. It would cost the state but $1,830 
per year to raise all of them to that figure. 
Yet do you think that the man I just spoke 
of would favor your request for a super- 
visor for every fifty schools? It would be 
hopeless to ask. We must not imperil the 
Code. Let us first. get through what we 
can, and then ask for more.. Nearly all the 
suggestions made here this morning would 
require more money to carry them into 
effect. I agree that they are all good sug- 
gestions, but we could not get them through. 

I think that the power to grant cer- 
tificates ought to be vested in the county 
superintendent. In Allegheny county there 
are eight persons who grant certificates, 
and Supt. Hamilton says the plan is not 
as successful as it might be. In the last 
Legislature a graduate of a university, also 
president of his directors’ convention, and 
director of a normal school, offered an 
amendment providing that directors should 
decide whether or not they wanted assistant 
superintendents, and, if so, the salary should 
come out of that county’s share of the 
state appropriation. This passed the 
House and almost passed the Senate. The 
difficulty about some of your suggestions is 
that we dare not risk them. The children 
need the benefit of closer supervision, You 
may need office help, but this is not the 
time to get it. You may think that $1,200 
is too little for such an assistant; but when 
you remember that some of the county 
superintendents do not get $1,500, it be- 
comes plain that it is worse than useless to 
try to increase the amount. Supervisors for 
manual training work, music and drawing 
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will probably come in time, but we will 
kill the whole thing if we ask for them 
now. Let us first of all get the bill through. 

I never attended a more successful and 
efficient meeting of directors than that at 
Doylestown referred to by Supt. Hoffman. 
Many good suggestions were there made to 
the Commission. As to the suggestion that 
assistant superintendents shall report to 
the county superintendent instead of to the 
local boards, I can assure you that what you 
wish in the matter will be done. The idea 
of the Commission was that the assistant 
and the county superintendent might live 
far apart; that the assistant would meet 
the directors and visit with them, and then 
and there have a face to face talk with 
them about the situation instead of sending 
in a cold-blooded report. If you want the 
other, you will get it. 

Question: Why is the county superin- 
tendent’s salary paid quarterly? It is often 
embarrassing to a superintendent on a small 
salary. 

Dr. Philips: I think all state officials are 
paid in that way. 

Supt. Taylor thought that the Commis- 
sion had better say when the county super- 
intendents’ salary should be fixed. If the 
Code should require that the salary be fixed 
before the .election, a reduction in salaries 
would probably result all over the State. 

Dr. Philips: It was argued that this plan 
would prevent bidding by candidates. 

Supt. Hopper: I have never been hurt by 
having the salary fixed before the election. 
I began with $2,500. It was later raised to 
$4,000 before election. 

A motion was then made and approved 
that it was the sense of this Department 
that the section of the Code naming the 
time for fixing of the salary of the county 
superintendent should be stricken out. 

Supt. Taylor: As the superintendent of 
a county with more than 150 and less than 
300 schools, I would prefer to have a sten- 
ographer rather than an assistant superin- 
tendent. The superintendents of most small 
counties would agree with me in this. He 
then moved that it was the sense of this 
body that assistant superintendents were 
not needed in counties having less than 
three hundred schools. 

Supt. Longstreet realized the importance 
of office help. He intends to divide his 
office work with his assistant if he gets 
one. “I am burdened with writing,’ he 
said, “and need more time for supervision.” 

Supt. Rapp needs time in his office for 
thinking. I do my thinking while I am 
driving from school to school. If we had 
some one to do our office work we could 
visit each school oftener. I have 330 
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schools scattered over 1100 square miles of 
territory. If I visit every one of these 
schools once a year, I think I am doing 
well. I could visit each school twice if I 
had a stenographer. A county superinten- 
dent with 200 schools needs an assistant. 
All the county officials have clerks. There 
is much objection to assistant superinten- 
dents. Some persons even object to hav- 
ing county superintendents; but you can 
answer such persons by asking them what 
business, in which $250,000 is expended 
yearly, is conducted without supervision? 
I should like to see the motion modified. 
No county superintendent having 200 
schools located within go00 square miles of 
territory needs an assistant. The more as- 
sistants he has, the more he needs a sten- 
ographer. As to salary: In small counties 
the superintendent should be better pro- 
tected, as Supt. Sweeney has said. There 
should be some provision for travelling 
expenses and clerical help. 

Supt. Taylor: In Lackawanna County 
it would be impossible to hire a man to 
supervise schools for $1,200 a year. Every 
man in the county who is worth that money 
is living at home at no expense for travel- 
ling, and getting the money. It seems to 
me that the superintendent should be freed 
from much toil in the office, in which case 
he could look after three hundred schools 
himself. I want to point out the differ- 
ence in value to the schools between the 
supervision of a $3,000 man and a $1,200 
man, each paying his own expenses. 

Question: Would not a $1,200 man be 
better as a stenographer than as a super- 
visor? 

Supt. Sweeney: We are wasting time. 
Every one sees the necessity of closer su- 
pervision. It is a crying need of to-day. 
We ought also to have clerical help. 

Supt. Dell: The motion ought to be with- 
drawn, out of consideration for us super- 
intendents who live in mountainous dis- 
tricts. It looks as though we are pleading 
for an easier job. We ought to think of 
the children. I am opposed to the motion. 

A vote being taken, the motion was 
finally lost. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The President now appointed the fol- 
lowing committees to act during the ses- 
sions of the convention: 

Necrology.— Supts. Longstreet, 
and Hopper. 

State Teachers Alliance—Supts. 
Shaw and Dell. 

Nominations.—Supts. McCioskey, 
Stein, Rupp and Kohler. 

Resolutions. — Supt. Sweeney, 
Shaw, Green, Evans, Rapp and Grim. 


Morrison 
Brecht, 
Knapp, 


Hoffman, 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
ANNUAL COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


She final session of the Department was 
held on Thursday afternoon, in the 
same place as the previous meeting. The 
subject of the afternoon was, “The An- 
nual County Teachers’ Institute.” 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, pre- 
sented a paper on this topic, the first under 
the general subject, entitled, 


THE INSTRUCTOR AND HIS WORK. 


In the first place it goes without saying that 
the institute instructor must have a clear 
vision of what he desires to present, and that 
vision must contain a wholesome and an in- 
spiring message to teachers. In the next place, 
he must have the ability to present that mes- 
sage forcefully and effectively. He needs to 
realize that the office of a teacher involves 
great responsibility and that the office of a 
teacher of teachers carries with it even a 
greater obligation. Furthermore, he must have 
a consciousness of the fact that the teacher in 
the class room and the teacher on the plat- 
form occupy widely different positions and that 
success in the former position is by no means 
a guarantee of success in the latter. On the 


other hand, he must remember that, as a rule, 
the most successful man in institute work is 
the one who has the ability to succeed in the 
class room. To say the least, it is presumptive 


for an individual who has never demonstrated 
his personal fitness to teach, to undertake to 
give instruction to others. Particularly i is this 
true if he deals with the purely professional 
side of school work. Without direct acquaint- 
ance with the class room, what he presents 
must be based largely upon speculation, and 
can not possibly carry with it the conviction 
born of successful experience and sound 
theory. All things considered, the most suc- 
cessful instructor is the one who, by sympa- 
thetic touch with teachers and teaching, has 
developed something of the constructive imagi- 
nation that enables him to go back. to the class 
room and catch at least a dim vision of the 
effectiveness of the truths that he presents. 

Then, too, the instructor’s problem of pre- 
sentation differs widely from the problem that 
confronts the teacher at the desk. Practically 
the purpose is the same, but the process 
whereby the purpose is secured is by no means 
identical. The results in both cases must be 
measured in terms of responsive self-activity. 
The teacher is the occasioner of this activity 
in the class room, while the institute instructor 
is the occasioner of this activity on the plat- 
form. The one has the advantage of both 
impression and expression at the same time. 
The other must make impressions that are to 
remain for expression in the days to come. 
The teacher in the class room instructs, drills 
and tests; the instructor on the institute plat- 
form, instructs, but seldom drills and never 
tests. 

The author in his study writes into the 
wide, wide world, into the air as it were, to 
be read by whosoever will, by that hazy ’ab- 
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straction known as the general public. Not 
so with the instructor of teachers; his mes- 
sage is to a definite audience and if he does 
not reach and touch that audience, then and 
there, in a measure he fails. “ The truth is 
mighty and will prevail,” but the instructor 
has considerable to do with making it prevail, 
He must have the power to energize truth. 
His work on the platform is the bringing of 
truth by a man, to bear immediately and 
directly upon men. It is the truth, kindled by 
that magic current between speaker and hearer, 
That which is unknown he must have the 
power to make known; to place it as an active 
force in the minds of teachers; to graft it 
as a life-giving principle in the hearts of 
teachers. More than that, to make it the seed 
germ of a higher and a broader knowledge, 
by stimulating the true spirit of inquiry and 
investigation. There are more men with mes- 
sages than there are men with power to suc- 
cessfully deliver them. 

The work of the instructor of the present 
has had a gradual and substantial evolution. 
The day has long since gone by that recog- 
nized the imparting of academic instruction, 
as a legitimate function of the teachers’ insti- 
tute. The day that witnessed the instructor 
solving knotty problems in arithmetic and 
analyzing complicated sentences in grammar, 
is but a memory of the times that antedated 
better things. 

Then, too, the era that craved a maximum 
of entertainment and amusement coupled with 
a minimum of solid instruction, has just about 
closed. Thanks to the common sense of teach- 
ers, superintendents and instructors alike. 
The day is here when educators demand the 
message of inspirational uplift, fraught with 
the genuine ring of encouragement to teachers 
and the presentation of sound pedagogical 
principles, illumined by the best light that 
modern psychology and investigation can 
afford. More than this, the day is here when 
there is a rightful demand for the considera- 
tion of methods and devices, if you please, 
leading to the application of ‘these principles. 
We are getting away from the old-time de- 
lusion that there is no place on the institute 
platform for the discussion of the details of 
method. We are recognizing the truth that a 
knowledge of principles has but little value 
without the ability to interpret these prin- 
ciples in the every-day class room experiences. 
The problem of a superintendent in a system 
of closely graded schools is not the getting 
of his teachers to have a theoretic knowledge 
of principles. That is a comparatively easy 
matter. His problem is to secure an intelli- 
gent application of these principles in the 
active teaching process. If this be true with 
teachers that have the advantage of close 
supervision, it certainly is none the less true 
with teachers who in the very nature of the 
case are deprived of such supervision. The 
time is here when there is no occasion what- 
ever for an institute instructor to apologize 
for the discussion of The How in Reading, 
The How in Geography, or the How in Arith- 
metic, The Why, the What and the When, 
fundamental and important as they are, when 
applied to the — in the course of study, 
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will never stand above the How in the esti- 
mation of practical teachers in the class room, 

Another encouraging feature in the evolu- 
tion of the work of an institute instructor is 
the gradual elimination of the practice of giv- 
ing every new ism a place on the program. 
Superintendents are becoming far more exact- 
ing in the character of talent they employ. 
While they acknowledge that legitimate in- 
vestigation and experimentation deserve to be 
encouraged, they also realize that the time of 
the institute is too precious to be given over 
to untried speculation. The inexperienced 
individual, whose only recommendation is his 
ability to present sensational and striking dis- 
coveries, who perchance in the preparation of 
his university thesis has hit upon some new 
theory that he is anxious to “try out” with 
the teachers, finds it much more difficult to 
secure engagements than formerly. A back- 
ward glance of less than a dozen years reveals 
a marked improvement in this particular. 

Other things being equal, the most effec- 
tive, all-round instructor is the one who has 
the genuine spirit of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion with his colleagues on the platform. 
This spirit leads him to correlate his instruc- 
tion with the work of the other instructors 
whenever it is possible to do so. He thus 
lends himself to the establishment of an atmos- 
phere of unity that must characterize an insti- 
tute if it is to fully acomplish its purpose. In- 
structors may differ widely in their views but 
they need to realize that the nearer they ap- 
proach truth the nearer they approach each 
other. This realization leads them to empha- 
size what they have in common rather than 
to create confusion in the minds of teachers 
by laying stress upon their differences. 

Then too the common courtesy, born of 
such a spirit, manifests itself om every hand. 
It employs the golden rule in its attitude 
toward superintendent, teachers and instruc- 
tors, and it fosters a contagion of good will, 
loyalty and sympathetic helpfulness that is a 
characteristic of every good institute and every 
good school. 

The work of the instructor necessarily must 
be suggestive rather than exhaustive. As in 
the regular teaching process, if he attempts 
to so present his subjects that no questions 
are suggested, he can be assured that but 
little thinking will follow. The Great Teacher 
has left this fundamental principle for our 
enlightenment: “ Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” It is the prov- 
ince of the instructor to present the truth but 
if that truth is to result in the freedom of the 
teacher, that teacher must follow it up with 
its applications and its consequences. In- 
struction that is so rounded out that it leaves 
no room for the questioning spirit, leaves but 
little room for anything else. It ignores the 
wide-awake, scientific spirit of the age, the 
Spirit of inquiry and investigation. 

The admission of the fact that the in- 
Structor’s work must be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, leads to at least two conclusions. 
The first of these is that the institute plat- 
form is not the place for Sir Oracle, the 
man who presents the truth as he sees it 
‘through the channel of dogmatic statement; 





the man who definitely settles every question 
then and there, for time and for eternity. 
The educational millennium is not yet suffi- 
ciently advanced for the admission of that 
quality of instruction. While he must present 
his message with confidence and enthusiasm, 
and while he must have abundant reasons for 
the faith that is in him, he is bound to leave 
a place, yes he is bound to make a place for 
the interrogation point. The day has gone by 
when thoughtful teachers will listen with any 
degree of patience to statements such as those 
of a quarter of a century ago; “Burn the 
spelling book,” “ Throw all the text-books out 
of the window,” or to the more modern dictum, 
“To the winds with Psychology.” There 
was a time in the history of some of our 
institutes when inexperienced teachers, not a 
few, returned to their school rooms with seri- 
ous doubts and misgivings; a condition 
brought about by radical, unqualified state- 
ments made by rash instructors. These in- 
structors doubtless belonged to the class of 
individuals represented by the pastor of an 
old German peasant. One day the peasant in 
a fit of exasperation exclaimed, “ Mr. Heinke 
is a godly man, but he is so dogmatic that I 
sometimes think he is matdogic.” 

In the next place, the fact that an in- 
structor’s work should be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive leads to the conclusion that 
teachers ought to be prepared to receive that 
quality of instruction. It goes without saying 
that they are only ready to receive such in- 
struction when they possess something of the 
spirit of inquiry and investigation, when the 
questioning attitude has been fully awakened 
and the questioning habit fully developed. 
The inquiry is frequently raised in our higher 
institutions of learning as to the stage of 
advancement at which it is safe to permit the 
teaching process to give way to the lecture 
plan. Theoretically the lecture system is dele- 
gated to the university. Practically, some of 
it is done with the undergraduate students in 
our colleges, but the consensus of opinion is 
that it is never satisfactorily employed with 
immature students in whom the questioning 
spirit is undeveloped. Without doubt this 
same principle has its application in our teach- 
ers’ institutes. As related to the character of 
instruction to be employed, the classification 
of the teachers of an institute on the basis 
of the grades in which they teach is not 
always the most satisfactory. The reason for 
this is that teachers of inquiring minds‘ and 
extended experience are to be found in all of 
the grades of work. On the other hand teach- 
ers who lack the investigating spirit and who 
have had but a limited experience in teaching 
are not confined to any particular grade or 
grades. In the matter of experience alone, 
roughly speaking, there are three classes of 
teachers: 1. Those whose work is more or 
less chaotic and far from being satisfactory; 
2. Those whose schools show an improved con- 
dition over the first class. Chaos has given 
way to system but with it all the teaching 
is very mechanical; 3. Those who have at- 
tained in spirit and work to the standard of 
the accomplished professional teacher. Sel- 
dom does an instructor appear before a body 
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of teachers that he does not address himself 
to all three of the classes mentioned. To have 
a message for each and all of them means 
that he must have the power of adaptation in 
no small degree. He must have the ability to 
adapt himself in the true spirit of helpfulness 
to all grades of efficiency. The most success- 
ful instructor is by no means the one of whom 
the comment is heard, “He is fine, but his 
instruction is above the head of the average 
teacher.” While the teacher above the average 
must never be overlooked, the one below the 
average is in special need of help. The strong 
teacher in the class room is the one who 
proves an inspiration not only to the most 
brilliant pupil in the class but to the most 
stupid one as well. So too the instructor 
whose power is felt perhaps after the _ insti- 
tute itself is forgotten, is the one who brings 
an inspiring message to the superintendent, to 
the most accomplished teachers in the county, 
and to the isolated, faithful plodder at the 
country cross-roads. As a rule the best teach- 
ers get most out of the institute and those 
that need it most get least out of it. It must 
~be remembered, however, that this latter fact 
is not due nearly so much to the instructor’s 
failure to adapt himself to the teachers’ needs 
as it is due to the teachers’ lack of prepared- 
ness. Generally speaking, what a teacher gets 
out of the institute depends .upon what she 
takes to the institute. A little match will 
readily ignite a dry brush heap, but a flaming 
torch will scarcely singe a wet and soggy one. 
In this connection let me raise the question as 
to whether it would not be possible to bring 
about conditions that would enable more 
teachers to receive greater benefit from the 
institute than they usually do. Without doubt, 
this annual gathering is the great educational 
red-letter, rally week of the year, and it will 
remain so in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, as 
long as teachers and superintendents need to 
grow and as long as wholesome public senti- 
ment needs to live. “ When is institute week? ” 
is a question that is asked once a year in nearly 
every home in the state, outside of our large 
cities, and the motive that prompts the ques- 
tion is the earnest desire for definite infor- 
mation. Institute week spells vacation to 
pupils, pleasure and profit to patrons, and it 
ought always to spell an inspiring, profes- 
sional uplift to teachers. To thousands of our 
best teachers it does this. To thousands of 
others, while it does not prove a pronounced 
inspiration, it does prove helpful; and to the 
remainder, it must be admitted, it falls far 
short of its purpose. That this condition be 
remedied as far as possible, doubtless is the 
ambition of every superintendent. To this 
end, ought we not to place more stress upon 
the anticipative and the retrospective values 
of the institute? If the converging rays of 
the sun will produce fire, the forward look 
and the backward look, focusing on the insti- 
tute, ought at least to intensify the heat. Is 
there not a cue for us in the practice of a 
‘few of the districts of the state in which meet- 
ings anticipating the institute are held, fol- 
lowed by meetings echoing the institute? If 
the instructor’s work depends so much upon 
the attitude and the preparedness of the teach- 
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ers, is it not reasonable that whatever can be 
done to influence that attitude and aid that 
preparation ought to be done? Two children 
were suddenly confronted by a goat. In their 
dilemma they realized the value of prayer, but 
the only prayer that they were able to summon 
to their aid was the breakfast invocation of 
their father. Immediately they fell to their 
knees and devoutly repeated it: “Lord, pre- 
pare us for what we are about to receive.” 
With a different motive, but with an equally 
strong sense of need, it would be well for at 
least a few teachers to employ the same 
prayer sometimes before going to the county 
institute. 

There is no doubt that this annual meeting 
would mean more to such teachers if some- 
thing special were done in preparation for it. 
If at some time prior to the general gathering 
all the teachers were to meet locally to con- 
sider it; to secure information concerning the 
corps of instructors; to look into the subjects 
to be presented and the phases of the subjects 
to be emphasized; to discuss ways and means 
of getting the most out of the institute; the 
importance of asking questions; the value of 
taking notes and the most effective way of 
taking them; the character of professional and 
general reading best calculated to enforce and 
supplement the work of the instructors. Then 
the formulation of definite plans for the echo 
meeting to follow the institute. This plan- 
ning should provide that teacher A be dele- 
gated to specially note the work of instructor 
B and come to the echo meeting prepared to 
discuss that work; that teacher C be given a 
like assignment to instructor D and his work, 
and that teacher E represent instructor F. 
Furthermore, that all the teachers come pre- 
pared to take part in the general discussions, 
and, in response to roll call, be ready to give 
at least one of the best things heard at the 
institute. Some such preparatory meeting, 
properly conducted by a wide-awake principal 
or teacher could not help but whet the mental 
appetite of even the most unprofessional- 
spirited teacher in the district and send the 
entire corps up to the county seat, hungering 
and thirsting for the best that the instructors 
could give them. Then, too, some such a 
united preparation on the part of teachers 
would have a wholesome influence on the 
instructors. The fact that throughout the 
county, their work would be subjected to such 
a critical review and such a general sifting 
process, would cause them to measure up to 
their highest possibilities. More than that, 
it would aid in the establishment of an im- 
mediate point of contact between themselves 
and the teachers, a relationship that usually 
requires considerable time to establish. ; 

Of course, it would be a physical impossi- 
bility for the superintendent to attend many 
of these meetings, but the time and energy 
devoted to the planning for them, and in send- 
ing out data to the various districts, would be 
time and energy well expended. It would 
be something on a par with the touch that he 
gives to the local institute work of the country. 
Possibly it would assist him to a more definite 
knoweldge of the educational needs of the 
county, and therefore make him just a little 
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more efficient in providing the character of 
instruction necessary to meet those needs. 
Then possibly it would stimulate his habits 
of promptness just a little and cause him to 
issue his program a few weeks earlier than 
is his usual custom. Certainly it would sub- 
tract nothing from his professional standing 
and power as an educational leader in the 
community, 

In conclusion: After all, whether or not 
there are teachers who need such a stimulus, 
and if there be such, whether or not the 
method suggested is a feasible one; the fact 
remains that the superintendent who plans 
most wisely for his institute, and who gets 


most out of his institute, is the superintendent’ 


who does most for his schools. This is true 
for the double reason that it is here that he 
sets the pace for his schools and it is here 
that he touches most effectively the supremely 
vital agency of his schools—the Teacher. 


Supt. Alvin Rupp, of Lehigh county, pre- 
faced the reading of his paper by saying 
that every superintendent has a plan of 
his own, which he thinks the best. He 
would present that which he has been 
using, and which has been successful in his 
county. 

MANAGEMENT OF INSTITUTES. 


Every County Superintendent must have his 
own particular method of managing his 
County Institute, being governed naturally by 
local conditions, and these conditions are so 
varied that no specific rules can be laid down 
to govern the same. In this brief paper I 
shall, therefore, try to tell a few things that 
I do, without trying to dictate what others 
should do; for what may prove a success in 
Lehigh county may turn out to be a failure 
in some of the other counties. 

That the Pennsylvania county institutes are 
unique institutions seems to be the consensus 
of opinion of those who have worked in them 
and who have made a study of educational 
affairs. That they have accomplished a great 
deal of good is also commonly admitted, 
though there are those now who claim that 
they have outlived their usefulness and that 
they should give way to something else from 
which our schools would receive larger re- 
turns. Just what that something else should 
be has, to my knowledge, never been stated. 
That their original aim and purpose has given 
way to entirely different motives is self-evi- 
dent, but that they still exert a great influence 
for usefulness must be admitted by all who 
observe their beneficent influence upon the 
schools. 

_ In the early days of our educational system 
it was necessary, from existing conditions, 
that the institutes should do a great deal of 
academic work, supplementing the educational 
Proficiency of the teachers, and give them a 
better preparation in the branches which they 
were obliged to teach. Of this fact I am 
annually reminded when I make out my insti- 
tute report to the Department of Public In- 
struction, and note the “Branches in which 
instruction was given.” That the normal and 
Preparatory schools can now do all the aca- 
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demic work that is necessary is an undisputed 
fact, and the institutes can be confined more 
closely to professional and inspirational work. 
This I believe should now be their sphere pure 
and simple. 

The planning for the annual institute must 
naturally begin many months before the actual 
time of the meeting. In my own case, I begin 
a year and frequently two years in advance. 
This has become a necessity in order that I 
may be able to secure the instructors that may 
prove of the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number of our teachers. The question that 
presents itself first and foremost is the time 
of the year when the institute should be held. 
There are those who seem to think that the 
week before the schools open is the most bene- 
ficial time, others claim that the middle of the 
term is the more desirable time. In our 
county, I find that the best time is about a 
month or six weeks after the term has 
opened, usually about the third week of Oc- 
tober. The beginning of the term may be an 
opportune time in counties where the number 
of novices in the profession is reduced to the 
minimum, but where many beginners annually 
enter the profession, as is the case in our 
county, I believe that the best time is after 
they have had a taste of actual school work 
and after they have a full conception of what - 
teaching really means. Thus having a fixed 
time for my institute, I determine the nature 
of the work from observation and from my 
personal knowledge of the needs of the indi- 
vidual teachers. Some years I direct all my 
efforts along one particular line of work, but 
more frequently I divide them and have them 
run along several lines. That professional as 
well as inspirational work should be given at 
each and every institute goes without argu- 
ment. There are those, however, who would 
devote a large part of the time to making it a 
social affair. While I am willing to admit 
that the social side should be cultivated, yet I 
am not so sure that it should receive the 
lion’s share of attention. 

With me the matter of getting the right 
kind of instructors is the most difficult prob- 
lem to solve. It is true that there are in- 
structors galore in the field, ready to serve, 
but to find the kind that prove the most 
beneficial to the teachers is the serious prob- 
lem. Nearly all who pose as instructors 
claim that they “have a message for the 
teachers,” and the number who seem to be 
thus endowed is almost as numerous as the 
sands on the shore. They send out glowing 
circulars bearing the testimonials of their 
friends who are naturally more interested in 
them than they are in the teachers with whom 
they are not acquainted. Besides they get 
some of them to write personal letters to the 
superintendents, speaking very flatteringly of 
their work until we are “almost persuaded to 
believe” that they really are endowed with the 
message. Some of these writers would ac- 
ceptably fill honorable positions in the Ananias 
Club. It is a satisfaction, however, to know 
that there are a number of instructors who 
will invariably measure up to expectations, 
and prove an uplift to the general body of 
teachers, 
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But their time is so much in demand that 
it is almost impossible to secure them, and 
then frequently their prices are almost pro- 
hibitive, especially is this true in the smaller 
counties where the resources are rather 
limited. In the smaller counties the manage- 
ment of the financial end of the institute is 
often the most difficult part of the problem. 
Suffice it to say, however, that “every laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” and that some of the 
instructors are amply worth their price while 
others really should pay, instead of being 
paid for the valuable time which they consume. 

Another question which comes to me at 
times is whether the local teachers should be 
called upon to do a part or a large part of 
the work of the county institute. In our 
county we annually hold a series of local insti- 
tutes in which the local teachers do all of the 
work; and the work which they do is usually 
highly satisfactory. I believe, however, that 
for the county institute, the one great educa- 
tional event of the year, we should bring in 
the best talent available. 

The length of the sessions is another matter 
for consideration. The time was when it was 
thought necessary to continue the sessions 
from Monday morning until Friday evening, 
with half-day sessions from three and a half 

. to four hours long, and evening sessions of 
the same length thrown in for good measure. 
By the end of the week the teachers were so 
filled with new ideas and methods that they 
were only too glad to escape from their 
thraldom. 

In our county we always organize on Mon- 
day morning and are ready for the actual 
work to begin with the opening of the after- 
noon session. Our periods are thirty five 
minutes long. During the forenoon we have 
three such periods but have reduced the after- 
noon session to two periods of forty minutes 
each. Music is made a prominent feature of 
our institute. 

On Monday and Friday we have no section 
work, but on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
forenoons, we divide the institute into three 
sections after the devotional exercises in the 
main room. The primary and advanced pri- 
mary teachers constitute one section; the secon- 
dary grammar and high school teachers form 
another; and the teachers of the rural un- 
graded schools form still another section, each 
meeting in a different room in the same build- 
ing. The sections have two periods each of 
the three forenoons, but return to the main 
room for the last period. I have sometimes 
doubted the advisability of having section 
work at all. In theory it looks all right and 
at times is very efficient, for it gives the in- 
structors an opportunity to adapt their work 
to the class of teachers whom they are address- 
ing. I dwell very strongly upon this when I 
arrange with the instructors for the work, and 
yet I discovered in a number of instances 
that instructors gave the same talks practically 
to the three sections, with possibly slight vari- 
ations and with different titles for the talks. 

What about evening sessions, lectures and 
entertainments? By observing the program 


for the different county institutes, I find that 
by far the larger number of the superinten- 
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dents here still continue them. Indeed, in 
many of them they form the most prominent 
part of the entire program. Of course, I sup- 
pose those who continue to maintain them 
have a very good reason for doing so, either 
from a financial or other standpoint. Finan- 
cially they were never much of a success in 
our county. In fact, we always lost money 
on them, so that about ten years ago I deter- 
mined to abandon them altogether. Condi- 
tions in our town probably are somewhat dif- 
ferent from what they are in most of the 
other towns where the institutes are being 
held. We have in our town two large 
theaters; two colleges, each of which runs an 
entertainment course; and a large Y. M. C. A 
auditorium where unusually strong courses 
are annually arranged for. Those teachers 
who are interested in lectures and entertain- 
ments buy their course tickets in one or other 
of these courses and attend them. Our county 
is so thoroughly threaded with electric roads 
that fully 95 per cent. of our teachers can 
reach the town within one hour after leaving 
home. While the greater number of our 
teachers return home every evening after the 
afternoon session, yet for those who remain 
in town the theaters always provide strong 
attractions during institute week. 

Since I have done away with the evening 
attractions, I find that my day work is much 
more effective than before. The teachers now 
return to their homes after the sessions, get 
their full night’s rest and come in in the morn- 
ing fresh. Their minds are in a condition to 
absorb and assimilate all that the instructors 
give them. There are sparkling eyes and rosy 
cheeks instead of bobbing heads and dreamy 
faces. On the whole, I am convinced that we 
get much better results from our institute 
work now than we did before we gave up 
the evening shows. Whether or not this is 
the reason, I know that the maintaining of 
order, which seems such a bugbear in some of 
the institutes, is the easiest part of our whole 
institute problem. 


A TALK ON CHINA. 


Dr. Gyle, of Doylestown, a gentleman 
with wide experience as a traveller in 
Africa and Asia, was now introduced and 
for a short time entertained the Depart- 
ment with a brief talk in which he cor- 
rected some very common and erroneous 
impressions concerning the Chinese and 
referred to what he called the New Spirit 
in China. If the Doctor’s impressions of 
the awakened spirit of progress in that 
long stagnant country are correct, the na- 
tions will soon be compelled to recognize 
in China a world-power of superior magni- 
tude. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was presented. The report was ac- 
cepted and the officers duly elected. 

President—J. J. Bevan, Carbondale. 

Vice Presidents—George A. Stearns, Susque- 
hanna, and B. S. Bayle, McKean. 
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Treasurer—J. H. Landis, Montgomery. 

Executive Committee—Livingston Seltzer, 
Schuylkill; Robert C. Shaw, Westmoreland; 
J. G. Dell, Huntingdon. 

Nominating Committee Member—I. H. Rus- 
sell, Erie. 

Educational Council—Samuel Hamilton, 
Allegheny, 3 years; A. G. C. Smith, Delaware, 
2 years; and W. T. Tobias, Clearfield, 1 year. 


Fortunately the committee on Necrology 
had nothing to report. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The report of the committee on Resolu- 
tions was first read as a whole, and then 
read and acted upon separately. Con- 
siderable discussion was aroused by cer- 
tain resolutions. These were somewhat 
amended, and appear in the form in which 
they were finally adopted, as follows: 


First—Whereas the creation of a State 
Board of Education would mean a division of 
authority, added expense, and of no material 
advantage, we see no necessity for such a new 
department in our Educational System, there- 
fore, be it Resolved, that we oppose this fea- 
ture of the proposed School Code. 

Second—That we recommend the enlarge- 
ment of the functions of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and the addition 
to his department of deputies, clerks and ex- 
_ assistants sufficient to fully meet all our 
needs, 

Third—That, whereas the office of Super- 
intendent. of Public Instruction is one of the 
most important in the State, we ask that the 
salary of this office be made equal to that of 
the heads of the other State Departments. 

Fourth—That we approve of the work being 
done by the State High School Inspectors, 
and that we recommend an addition to the 
force to more effectively perform this service. 

Fifth—That we recommend the teaching of 
agriculture in the rural schools of the State, 
and that provision be made to prepare teach- 
ers for such work. 

Sixth—That, in the event of the passage of 
the feature in the School Code providing for 
assistant superintendents, the report required 
of them be made to the county superintendent 
instead of to the school board. 

Seventh—That the feature in the School 
Code stating a time when the salary of the 
county superintendent is to be fixed should 
be changed to provide for the fixing of the 
salary after the election takes place. 

Eighth—That legislation be enacted increas- 

ing the length of the term of Superintendents, 
and that provision be made to have such ex- 
tended term begin with June 5, 1911. 
_ Ninth—Whereas, the necessary changes and 
improvements in our school administration will 
call for an increased expenditure of money, 
we would respectfully ask for an appropria- 
tion of twenty million dollars for the support 
of our schools for the next two years. 

Tenth—Believing that the enactment of the 
Proposed School Code would greatly improve 
the School System of the State, therefore, 
we recommend its adoption and its enactment 
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into law, with the recommendations embodied 
in the above resolutions. 

Eleventh—That we express our confidence 
in our eminent Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, and his 
Department, and appreciate their efforts to up- 
lift the work of education in the State. That 
we commend their action in preparing and 
distributing the State Course of Study for 
Elementary Schools which has added much to 
unify the work of the grades and to make 
for greater efficiency, and that we recommend 
its general adoption by school boards. 

Signed: J. W. Sweeney, J. H. Hoffman, 
Robert C. Shaw, J. Kelso Green, W. W. Evans, 
Eli M. Rapp and George Grim. 


The convention was then declared ad- 
journed, 
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DEPARTMENT OF UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


I‘ accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the State Educational 
Association adopted at Erie three new de-- 
partments were organized at the Harris- 
burg meeting: Ungraded Schools, Graded 
Schools, and the College and Normal Schoof: 
Department. 

The meeting for organization of the Un-- 
graded School department was called to: 
order by Supt. Eli M. Rapp in the audi- 
torium of the High School, December 2gth, 
at 2 o'clock. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, J. H. Hetrick, New Kingston; Vice 
President, A. A. Evans, Carlisle; Secretary, 
Emma L. Mackey, Lewisville, Chester 
County; and Treasurer, Josephine Pealer, 
Stillwater, Columbia County. 

The member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Association is Miss Frances 
Graham, Carlisle; and the members of the 
Educational Council are Alta L. Lehman, 
Carlisle, for three years, Miriam Moore, 
Greensburg, two years, and Emma Cloud, 
Leonard, one year. 

Some fifty teachers were present at. the 
organization of this department, and there 
was a live interest in the proceedings. 
Suggestions were made towards securing 
a large attendance next year. Fifty per 
cent., and more, of the teaching force of 
the State are at work in what is, perhaps, 
improperly called the ungraded schools. 
They will give a good account of them- 
selves in this new relation to the State 
body. All teachers of this grade are urged 
to write to the officers above named for 
information desired. The department will 
present a helpful and inspiring program, 
and promises a large enrollment for the 
Philadelohia meeting. 
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GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

The Graded School Department was or- 
ganized on Thursday afternoon in the hall 
of the House of Representatives, with prob- 
ably a hundred teachers in attendance. 

Supt. F. W. Robbins, of Bethlehem, called 
the meeting to order, with reference to the 
departments already in working order and 
to the three new departments provided for 
in the new constitution. He called for 
nominations for a temporary Secretary. 
Miss Etta M. Work, of Charleroi, was 
chosen. The following officers were then 
elected: President, George S. Machen, Har- 
risburg; Vice President, P. W. M. Pressel, 
Warren; Secretary, Etta M. Work, Charle- 
roi; and Treasurer, A. A. Arnold, Mechan- 
icsburg. 

Mr. C. A. Miller, Millersburg, was elected 
as representative of the department on the 
nominating committee of the Association. 

The executive committee, which will pre- 

are the program of the next meeting is: 

fr. Geo. S. Machen, President, Mr. C. J. 
Walter, Philadelphia, and Ella L. Green- 
wood, Charleroi. 

The three Representatives in the Educa- 
tional Council elected are: J. J. Brehm, 
Harrisburg, for three years, Catherine Reed, 
Pittsburg, two years, and Holman White, 
Philadelphia, one year. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


The College and Normal School Depart- 
ment was organized in the rooms of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Thurs- 
day, December 29th, at 2 o’clock. Dr. 
George M. Philips, of West Chester, called 
the meeting to order, and was made tem- 
porary Chairman. Dr. Andrew Thomas 
Smith, of Mansfield, was then made tem- 
porary Secretary. The permanent organ- 
ization was effected by the election of the 
following officers: President, George M. 
Philips, West Chester; Vice President, S. 
B. McCormick, Pittsburg; Secretary, An- 
drew Thomas Smith, Mansfield; and Treas- 
urer, S. E. Weber, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

The member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the State Association is George 
ne President Dickinson College, Car- 
isle. 

The members of the Educational Council 
are George H. Hallett, for three years; D. 
J. Waller, two years; and William H. 
Mearns, one year. 

Executive Committee: George M. Philips, 
S. B. McCormick, A. T. Smith, and George 
E. Reed. The first three named are ex- 
officio members of this committee. 

Upon the Executive Committee was placed 
the duty of preparing the program for next 
year, and of presenting at that time a con- 
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titution and by-laws for consideration and 
approval. 

The following persons were present at 
this meeting: 

C. L. Ehrenfeld, Southwestern Normal 
School, LeRoy A. King, Lock Haven Normal 
School, A. V. Hiester, Franklin and Marshall 
college, E. B. de Sauze, Temple University, 
Wm. H. Mearns, Philadelphia School of Peda- 
gogy, A. T. Smith, Mansfield Normal School, 
D. J. Waller, Bloomsburg Normal School, 
George M. Philips, West Chester Normal 
School, A. C. Rothermel, Keystone Normal 
School, E. O. Lyte, Millersville Normal School, 
S. E. Weber, Pennsylvania State College, S. 
B. McCormick, W. G. Chambers, S. B. Line- 
hart, Raymond W. Sies and Harry M. Shafer, 
University of Pittsburg, J. E. Lehman, Leba- 
non Valley College, Maurice J. Bobb, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Addison Jones, West 
Chester Normal School, P. M. Harbold, 
Millersville Normal School, E. L. Kemp, E. 
Stroudsburg Normal School, Geo. Edw. Reed, 
Dickinson College, Smith Burnham, West 
Chester Normal School, J. A. Shott, West- 
minster College, Geo. H. Hallett, University 
of Pennsylvania, J. R. Flickinger, Lock Haven 
Normal School, J. B. Rendall, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, John N. James, Indiana Normal 
School, Geo. E. Roth, Philadelphia Central 
— pam J. C. Smith, Indiana Normal 

chool. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


7" Kindergarten Round Table was 

held in the Caucus Room of the 
Senate, in the Capitol building on Wednes- 
day, December 28th, at 10 o’clock, holding 
but one session. For the following report 
of proceedings we are indebted to Miss 
Jessica Childs, of New York, who acted as 
secretary of the meeting. 

In the absence of the chairman, Miss 
Alice N. Parker, of Pittsburgh, and at her 
request, Miss M. E. Van Wagonen, of the 
same city, called the meeting to order and 
was the presiding officer. 

Miss Sara E. Norris, of the Pittsburg and 
Allegheny Kindergarten College, spoke 
upon “Kindergarten Values.” Quoting 
from Froebel, she said: “The child, the 
boy-man indeed, should know no other 
endeavor but to be at every stage of devel- 
opment, wholly what this stage calls for, 
for only the adequate development of man 
at each preceding stage can affect and bring 
about adequate development at each suc- 
ceeding stage.” The kindergarten is the 
result of Froebel’s recognition of this need; 
and his claim that the child at this stage of 
development should be completely a child; 
and through play, which is the spontaneous 
expression of himself, and only through 
play, can he be prepared for the next stage 
of development. 

Therefore Kindergarten meets the child 
on this plane of development and gives him 
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an opportunity to play. The distinction be- 
tween play and work lies in the fact that 
play springs from a joy in the activity itself, 
from inner impulse, with no fixed aim or 
purpose, while work holds a conscious pur- 
pose in view and subordinates caprice and 
impulse for the accomplishment of that 
purpose. Through play the child interprets 
the life about him, but in this individual, 
unorganized way, his interpretation of life 
is apt to become partial and distorted be- 
cause his exneriences are likely to be of 
such a nature. Hence the problem of the 
Kindergarten must be to preserve this 
spontaneous play—but to use it for definite 
educational ends. This can be and is being 
accomplished by means of the instrumen- 
talities of the Kindergarten which must 
include a well-trained and competent kinder- 
gartner. Kindergarten play directs the 
child’s attention to the valuable things of 
life. 

The question arises, What are the values 
of the kindergarten? In the first place the 
kindergartner must be able to recognize the 
values of life, and the goal of development, 
in order to determine upon what the child’s 
attention shall be focused. These values 
must be determined by the relationships of 
life, not only human relationship, but rela- 
tionship to physical environment, to the 
world of nature, and to God. The child 
himself gives evidence of his interest in 
these things through his own plays. We 
find him playing father, mother, gardner, 
policeman, bird, butterfly. In fact, every- 
thing and everyone about him is imitated 
in his capricious and undirected play. The 
kindergarten games all have as their point 
of departure the child’s own experience, 
but as all experiences are not of equal 
value, the experience to be emphasized 
must be selected. ; 

We take him on excursions to the fields, 
the blacksmith, the carpenter, the toy-shop, 
etc., in order that he may make accurate 
observations. We take him to see nature— 
plants and animals—not that he may gain 
a scientific knowledge of their habits, etc., 
but to open his eyes to the beauty and 
poetry of nature. They also have their 
part in stimulating imagination and in 
arousing wonder. On his return he plays 
at gardening, and learns to care for plants 
and animals with sympathy and insight in 
a spirit of nurture. 

Through a series of playthings, known as 
the Gifts and Occupations, the child is ini- 
tiated into the fundamental qualities of 
form, number, size, and the material quali- 
ties of the external world. Playing with 
these type forms his creative ability is de- 
veloped, and they serve also as a key for 
interpreting the objects in his environment, 





thus stimulating him to further observa- 
tion. By means of them he is able to make 
rhythmic designs, and an approach to archi- 
tectural forms in his building. He also 
gains an accurate idea of ratio and propor- 
tion, analysis, and comparison of form and 
number, position and direction. 

In the occupations Froebel has exercised 
a rare selective power, choosing material 
which has been used by mankind in the 
development of art and industry—clay, 
weaving, paper, sand, drawing, and nature 
materials, as seeds, leaves, shells, etc. The 
gifts and occupations are presented and 
arranged in sequence, so that each succes- 
sive step suggests and prepares for the one 
succeeding it. There is an intellectual as 
well as a physical development in making 
finer and finer distinctions in number, form, 
size and color, relation and position, there- 
fore the kindergarten handwork is head- 
work as well. Through it all the idea of 
play is the dominating one—not the acquir- 
ing of knowledge, but the development 
which comes through the experience of 
doing and naming, reducing aimless activity 
to directed and definite form. So much for 
the child’s relationship to the external 
world. 

Another value of the kindergarten has 
to deal with the child’s relationship to man. 
In the kindergarten games the child plays 
these fundamental relationships—the fam- 
ily, civil society, state and church, and 
learns through playing them, their interpre- 
tation. The kindergarten claims through 
songs, pictures and stories and above all 
through the child’s own experience, to lift 
him to the plane of the ideal. 

Last but of primal importance to the 
founder of the kindergarten, is the stress 
laid upon the child’s relationship to God. 
The kindergarten is in the deepest sense 
religious, and yet its attitude is so liberal 
that it meets the approval of all creeds and 
doctrines. Froebel says through everything 
in nature there is a path to God—and it is 
in this spirit that we foster the child’s re- 
ligious training. Through arousing within 
him wonder and awe we lead him to knowl- 
edge and reverence, and to a belief in the 
reality of the unseen, to a belief that it is 
the spirit which abides, and that things 
which can neither be grasped nor physically 
possessed are of the greatest value in life. 
Through a comprehension of human rela- 
tionships he begins to interpret his relation- 
ship to God. So through the safeguard of 
play the child becomes “wise without the 
conceit of wisdom,” as some one has said. 

If we are to educate the child through 
play, how is his will power to be developed? 
The kindergarten is indeed the transitional 
period between work and play. Here the 
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child has some set tasks. If we give him 
an ideal he must live up to it—and in the 
kindergarten both kindergartner and chil- 
dren are subject to the law of this small 
community—where spontaneous obedience 
to the ideal is demanded from all. Should 
this be withheld Froebel himself tells us 
that discipline must become coercive. 

In conclusion, quoting again from Froe- 
bel, “I would produce human beings who 
with their feet stand rooted in God’s earth, 
in nature; whose heads reach even into 
heaven and there behold truth; in whose 
hearts are united both earth and heaven— 
the varied life of earth and nature and the 
glory and peace of heaven—God’s earth and 
God’s heaven.” 

The paper by Miss Norris was followed 
by one on “Kindergarten Theory as a 
Preparation for Grade Teaching,” by Dis- 
trict Supt. Samuel L. Chew, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Chew said that in Philadelphia his 
problem is one of nationality, eighty per 
cent. of the school population with which 
he must deal being foreign born. This 
problem was met by the kindergartners 
whose loving interest in and service for the 
children helped them to be truly mission- 
aries. He claims that personality is the 
most potent factor in influencing children. 
This is best expressed in terms of beauty, 
recognized as a force and capable of being 
imitated. His plea was that kindergartners 
should make definite, should test and de- 
termine their method, and project it into the 
lower grades—thus bridging the gap be- 
tween the kindergarten and the school. The 
children of different nationalities must be 
differently handled, and the kindergarten 
methods adapted to meet their particular 
needs. After all, it is the point of view 
of the teacher and not her method that 
determines her ability to initiate progress. 

The speaker also emphasized the necessity 
of studying the child’s stage of develop- 
ment and giving him things to do when he 
is ready to do them, claiming that there is 
no connection in his mind between six years 
of age and a mark of successful vaccina- 
tion and the period when the child should 
be taught to read. A further plea was 
made that the child should be given ade- 
quate opportunity for self-expression. The 
retelling of stories previously told him was 
one suggestion made for the furtherance of 
this opportunity. 

The kindergarten is responsible for many 
reforms in the school system, namely, good 
music, physical training, and school gardens. 

After some pleasant informal discussion 
the round table adjourned. As no election 
for officers was held it is assumed that Miss 
Alice N. Parker, of Pittsburgh, will again 
serve as Chairman. 
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CHILD STUDY. 


. Child Study Section, the president, 

Dr. W. W. Deatrick, of the Keystone 
State Normal School, Kutztown, in the 
chair, met in the Board of Trade Reception 
Rooms on Wednesday, December 28, at 10 
o’clock. To a goodly company of interested 
teachers Miss Effie L. Power, First Assist- 
ant Children’s Department, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, read the following 
paper on 


STORY TELLING IN CLASS ROOM AND SELEC- 
TION OF STORIES. 


A story is primarily a work of art although 
it lends itself to various uses. It may teach 
morals, illustrate a lesson in geography or 
nature study, give a background for the pre- 
sentation of a hero of history, direct children’s 
reading, aid in discipline; but, whatever its 
utilitarian purpose may be, it must first give 
joy. Its chief use must be found along the 
line of the functions of art. Therefore the 
first point to be considered in this discussion 
of story-telling to children is point of contact 
or children’s interests. What do little children 
like to hear? “ Mother Goose rhymes and 
jingles and the rhythmic nonsense tale,” you 
say at once. Memories of childhood rush 
over me and once more I hear the short quick 
sound of well-worn rockers on the floor and 
a crooning voice saying: 

“T see by the moonlight 
’Tis long past midnight, 
And time pig and I were home 
An hour and a half ago.” 


During the early period of childhood, chil- 
dren listen happily to any fanciful, rhythmic 
tale, if ordinarily well told. Harmonious 
sounds charm, and words are more or less 4 
mystery. The sympathetic primary teacher 
recognizes this interest and uses it to meet 
the daily needs of the class room, but often 
with no idea of its development. The non- 
sense tale seems to belong to the nursery. 
There is little time to read poetry for poetry's 
sake. The day’s work demands information 
along many lines, and the imaginative story 
whose value is indefinite is crowded out by 
the instructive story of less literary quality, 
and the teacher wakens suddenly to find the 
children with dull ears. 

Let us consider briefly the familiar version 
of “ The old woman and her pig,” as found in 
Jacob’s “English fairy tales.” “An old 
woman was sweeping her house when she 
found a little crooked sixpence. ‘What,’ said 
she, ‘shall I do with this little sixpence? 
will go to market and buy a little pig.’ As 
she came home she came to a stile; but the 
piggy wouldn’t go over the stile. She went 4 
little farther and she met a dog. So she said 
to him: ‘Dog, dog, bite pig; piggy won't 80 
over the stile, and I shan’t get home to-night. 
But the dog wouldn’t, etc.” 

This story is a type of the nonsense tale of 
droll. Its charm to children lies chiefly in its 
lyric quality, its appeal to the imagination, and 
its simple direct style. Its cumulative plot, 
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ascending and descending, gives complete satis- 
faction. Mr. Samuel M. Crothers gives the fol- 
lowing in his delightful essay on “ The Igno- 
miny of being hopelessly grown up,” published 
in the Atlantic Monthly some years ago: 
“When my philosopher (aged four) tells a 
story, it is all that a story ought to be. There 
is no labored introduction, no tiresome analy- 
sis. It is pure story of ‘imagination all com- 
pact. Things happen with no long waits 
between scenes. Everything is instantly 
moulded to the heart’s desire. ‘Once upon a 
time there was a little boy. And he wanted 
to be a Cock-a-doodle-doo. So he was a 
Cock-a-doodle-doo. And he wanted to fly up 
into the sky. So he did fly up into the sky. 
And he wanted to get wings and a tail. So 
he did get some wings and a tail.’” 

This direct, impersonal style is characteristic 
of the folk tales. They are told from one 
viewpoint. There is no author behind the 
scenes to comment. We are told “ Once there 
was a woman, and she baked five pies.” 
“Once upon a time there was a boy named 
Jack and one morning he started out to seek 
his fortune.” “There was an old pig with 
three little pigs and as she had not enough 
to keep them she sent them out to seek their 
fortunes. The first met a man with a bundle 
of straw and said to him, ‘ Please, man, give 
me that straw to build me a house?’ Which 
the man did, and the little pig built a house. 
Presently a wolf came along, etc.” “Once 
there was a goody who had seven hungry 
bairns and she was frying a pancake for them. 
It was a sweet milk pancake and as it lay 
bubbling and frizzling in the pan it was a 
sight for sore eyes, and all the children stood 
around and the good man sat by and looked 
on, etc.” 

Another form of story which appeals to 
little children is the story of the minute which 
is fairyland. These tales, for the most part, 
are a product of the Celtic mind and tell of 
fairies, brownies, pixies and elves. They are 
crudely poetic and imaginative, and need to be 
selected as many contain too strong an ele- 
ment of superstition. Among the best col- 
lections are Jacobs’s “Celtic Fairy Tales,” 
Jacobs’s “More Celtic Fairy Tales,” Mac- 
Manus’s “In Chimney Corners,” and Rhys’s 
“Fairy Gold.” The Grimm brothers found a 
number among the mothers in Germany and 
there are some of this type among the folk- 
lore of all child-like people. According to 
Irish superstition, fairies are fallen angels 
whose salvation is uncertain, Because their 
sins were less than Lucifer’s they were allowed 
to remain above, on the earth. Here they live 
hidden under knolls and hillocks, and come out 
at moonrise to dance in fairy rings. They 
work mischief rather than evil and weave 
spells and enchantments. 


“Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 

We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 

Wee folk, good’ folk, 
Trooping all together; 

Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather.” 
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(Miss Power told “The Presents of the 
Little Folks” from Grimm, and “The Doll 
in the Grass” from Asbjérnsen’s “Fairy 
Tales from the Far North.”) 

The brownie belongs to the common people 
of Scotland. Among them he is a rough kind 
of house elf who lurks in out-of-the-way 
corners of some old house which he has 
chosen to inhabit and in the night-time makes 
himself useful to the family. When any at- 
tempt is made to reward him for his services, 
he disappears. (Miss Power told, “The 
Cauld Lad of Hilton” from Rhys’s “ Fairy 
Gold.”) Some modern stories for children 
based on this theme are Beatrice Potter’s 
“Tailor of Gloucester,” Palmer Cox’s Brownie 
books, and Craik’s “Adventures of a 
Brownie.” 

Most modern nature stories appeal to chil- 
dren’s interest in detailed accounts. They 
fail when they are neither realistic nor fanci- 
ful. They should be purely one or the other. 
Brander Matthews tells the story of a boy 
who was playing horse with a broom stick. 
The mother, thinking to join in the child’s 
play spirit, brought a cup of water and asked 
if the horse was thirsty. Whereupon the boy 
looked disappointed and: said, “ Mother, don’t 
you know that a pretending horse has to have 
pretending water?” 

Kipling’s Jungle books are splendid examples 
of an imaginative treatment of nature inter- 
ests. The scientific book for children which 
aims to give facts should be selected on much 
the same basis as the scientific book for adults. 
It should be clear and concise, accurate in 
statement and pictorially illustrated. 

A third and much abused type of story 
appeals to the little child’s interest in the 
grotesque, which is humor. This ranges from 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland on the good 
side to Outcault’s Buster Brown on the other. 
In the folk tale it is the story of a giant, an 
ogre, or a troll, with “ eyes as large as a sauce 
pan and a nose as long as a broomstick.” 
In Andersen it is a dog with “eyes as large 
as tea-cups,” a dog with “eyes as large as 
millwheels,” and a dog with “eyes as large 
as round towers that go round, round, round.” 
In very modern fiction it is the “ Wonderful 
Wizard of Oz” who at different times is a 
large bald head, a lovely lady, and. a terrible 
beast with five eyes, five arms and five legs; 
and the story of “Little Black Sambo” who 
has a red coat, blue trousers, crimson shoes, 
and a green umbrella, and who eats a hun- 
dred and sixty-nine pancakes for his supper. 
These stories must be selected with due ap- 
preciation of the element which attracts, with 
an eye to that which is grotesque and not 
coarse, remembering that to teach children to 
laugh at the right thing is well worth while 
even in the class room. 

The realistic story which has to do with 
real people, illustrated by Jacob Abbott’s 
Rollo and Jonas series, Maria Edgeworth’s 
tales, and in the extreme by Gertrude Smith’s 
Arabella and Araminta stories, has decided 
value, but the books available for use with 
little children are so lacking in literary quality 
that one hesitates to use them as a center of 
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class work. (Miss Power told “The Necklace 
of Truth” from Mace “ Home Fairy Tales.”) 
The folk tale of realistic type such as “ Mother 
Hulda” and “Snow White and Rose Red” 
are more universal in appeal and therefore 
more serviceable. (Miss Power told Mother 
Hulda from Grimm’s “Household Stories.”) 

So far our discussion of stories has been 
from the view-point of children’s interests 
with now and then a suggestion as to what 
the children may gain from them. They are 
such as are told chiefly to amuse. Do they 
not also enrich and direct the imagination, 
train the ear to an appreciation of rhythmic 
sound in music and poetry, train the attention, 
increase the child’s use of words and give 
inspiration to the laborious process of learn- 
ing to read? 

The longer folk tales illustrated by “ Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” “Cinderella,” “East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon,” express more of the 
life and ideals of a primitive people and tend 
more to form judgments on the part of the 
children. They bring out in an attractive way 
the cardinal virtues of childhood: Love and 
obedience to parents, love and kindness to 
brothers and sisters, kindness to servants and 
sympathy toward animals. In them innocence 
and virtue are always rewarded, There is a 
kind providence who watches over the weak, 
whether he be child or dullard. ‘Evil is easily 
recognized by its ugly form and goodness by 
its outward beauty. Punishments are vigor- 
ous and rewards generous. The hero acts for 
the most part for self, but not from selfish 
motives. He starts out bravely, acts in a cer- 
tain way and the result is always the same. 
These simple tales when properly selected, 
establish moral sense and tend toward a con- 
structive philosophy of life. 

The fable of Esop lends itself easily to 
purposes of moral instruction because of its 
simplicity in form and idea. In a few trite 
words it presents an image which reflects one, 
and only one, aspect of human nature. This 
form, and the fact that its moral content is 
limited, places it very early in the child’s life. 
To illustrate: The fable of “The boy and the 
Wolf” brings out clearly the idea of lying 
and “The Dog and the Shadow” greediness, 
but not in the sense that lying is wrong on 
principle, or greediness shameful whether you 
lose your cheese or not, but rather that virtu- 
ous conduct is safest. 

The next development is the hero tale. So 
far the stories considered have been merely 
moral or unmoral, presenting ideas of conduct, 
but in no strong sense heroic, since they have 
been for the. most part stories of child life. 
The boy is interested in boys about him, but 
the dreams which fashion his life are far 
beyond. Lief Ericson as a child has little 
charm, but Lief Ericson as a Viking of the 
Vikings will live in his heart and mind for- 
ever. The young hero worshipper asks for 
stories of men, but men who act on impulse 
and from primal motives; as Ulysses, Her- 
cules, Grettir the Strong, Siegfried, and 
Launcelot. The world of literature is filled 
with heroic song, legend, and story, as inter- 
esting to girls as to boys because it is the 
expression of human life. 
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As to the practical question of suitable ma- 
terial for use in oral work in the grammar 
grades let me first quote a teacher. She said, 
“T am always guided by what the children 
have not had. I use parts of the Odyssey 
and the Greek hero tales to give a background 
for the study of history and literature; the 
King Arthur stories for the same reason and 
to inspire chivalrous conduct. I give Chaucer 
in prose because he is such a wonderful story- 
teller. If the boys and girls read his poetry 
later, they are more interested, and if they do 
not they still have something.” 

From my own experience I suggest Spenser 
for his poetic form, the ballads for romance, 
and Shakespeare for story interest and char- 
acter study. I would also draw from the 
Charlemagne stories and the history and leg- 
ends of the Cid, the Norse myths, the Ice- 
landic sagas, and parts of the Nibelungen 
Lied. For book sources I recommend Mary 
MacLeod’s Book of Ballad Stories, Book of 
King Arthur and his noble knights, Shakes- 
peare Story Book, and Stories from the 
Faerie Queene; Darton’s Tales of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims and Wonder-book of Old Ro- 
mance; Howard Pyle’s Story of King Arthur 
and his noble knights, Story of Sir Launcelot 
and his companions, The Champions of the 
Round Table; James Baldwin’s Old Greek 
Stories, Story of Roland, Story of Siegfried, 
and Story of the Golden Age; Kingsley’s 
Greek Heroes; Mabie’s Norse Stories and 
Brown’s In the Days of Giants; Allen 
French’s Heroes of Iceland and Grettir the 
Strong; Marvin and Others, Adventures of 
Odysseus; and Church’s Odyssey for boys and 
girls, Iliad for boys and girls, and Stories of 
Charlemagne. 

Since a story is primarily a work of art I 
have confined myself chiefly to purely literary 
sources. There is a wealth of material in 
history and biography, and it is the true story 
that gives outline to the imaginative ideal. 
History is no longer considered as merely a 
record of events, but as an expression of the 
life of the people. The basis of interest is the 
same in young and old. The young are only 
limited in experience. I have already con- 
demned the overworked appeal to children 
through childhood experiences. I would also 
avoid the writer who allows the sensational 
to overshadow the essential. To my mind 
Edward Eggleston’s books are good examples 
of the presentation of history through the 
story of the real historical person. He writes 
in text-book style, but his books are readable. 
Miss Eva March Tappan has developed a more 
spirited style and has given us attractive 
American, European and Grecian history. 
“Scotland’s Story” by H. E. Marshall, illus- 
trates an intermingling of legend and history 
that is wonderfully attractive to boys and 
girls of ten or more. He has also written 
“The Island Story” a history of England. 
The “Told to the Children Series” published 
by Dutton, and “ The Children’s Hero Series” 
published by McClurg are also good sources. 

As to method in story-telling, the best train- 
ing is first-hand experience, and the key-note 
wise sympathy. Select well your story and 
study it unitl you see it as a whole and from 
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the viewpoint of the creative artist. Tell it 
simply and honestly, making its purpose your 
purpose and not vice versa. Remember that 
each story is an art product with a definite 
expression, and do not use it as a peg upon 
which to hang morals. For literature is art as 
literature is life. 


At the close of Miss Powers’ paper an 
informal discussion was participated in by 
a number of the teachers present, consisting 
largely of interrogations of the speaker and 
of courteous and enlightening replies by her. 

The second session of the Child Study 
round table, Professor Deatrick again pre- 
siding, was held in the same room on Thurs- 
day at 2 o'clock. The attendance, despite 
the inclement weather, was larger than on 
the preceding day. Prof. J. S. Heiges, of 
the Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School, at Shippensburg, read the follow- 
ing paper on 


THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD. 


For centuries the child had no rights edu- 
cationally. He was never considered in the 
formation of any educational scheme or policy. 
Something outside of the child was the gov- 
erning conception. This something differed 
in the various countries and was modified from 
century to century. In China from the earli- 
est period, the family was the governing con- 
ception. It always was and still is the center 
of the moral as well as the social and political 
life of this nation. Her culture is essentially 
of the family type which, indeed, is her high- 
est ideal and the object of her especial rever- 
ence. Out of it all virtues grow and on it, 
the idea of the state is modelled. So firmly 
rooted is this idea that the state is regarded 
as a largely developed family of which the 
Emperor is the head. Destroy the idea that 
the family is the all-important factor and you 
will change the education both as to kind and 
method. Yes, you will revolutionize China 
not only educationally but also socially, indus- 
trially and politically. In India caste and, in 
Egypt, priesthood were the controlling ele- 
ments in education. 

In Greece and Rome the “city state” domi- 
nated. There civilizations were based upon 
it. Supreme attachment to the state as the 
central motive force, while not equally strong 
in Athens, Sparta and Rome was present in 
sufficient strength so as to give direction to 
the education. The individual existed for the 
State and not the state for the individual. 
The training given the child in any one of 
these three countries had in view citizenship, 
either directly or indirectly. In Sparta the 
State was more of an educational institution 
than in Athens, and her citizens were all 
moulded after a certain pattern as determined 
by the state. Among the Athenians there was 
no state system. The state was kept more in 
the background. They believed the individual 
should be educated for himself, with a view 
to his own free and full development, claim- 
ing that the best possible product of manhood 
is better than a second-rate manufactured 
citizen, The aim of the Romans was to pre- 





pare for practical life. Their estimate of 
things was utilitarian, drawn from a considera- 
tion of the serviceableness of a thing as 
judged by its relation to institutional life— 
the city-state. While Greece and Rome dif- 
fered widely as to aim, as to means and as to 
the course they pursued, yet the civic idea 
was dominant in both of them. That they 
cared not for the individual is proven by the 
fact that the father had the power of life and 
death of his children; that the virtues of the 
Greeks and the Romans were largely civic; 
that the personal virtues of sympathy, of 


charity and of unselfishness were never highly 


regarded. 

The Roman Empire having become a mere 
shell was crushed by the barbarians of the 
North. With her fall we find the passing 
away of the idea that the “state” was the 
governing conception in education. As there 
always must be a central element of some 
nature to control the education of a nation, 
it was not long until another took the place 
of the “state.” Throughout Europe during 
the Middle Ages the Church became supreme. 
Nothing was done politically, socially or edu- 
cationally that did not have in view the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the Church. 

With the birth of Christ new lessons and 
new principles were introduced into the world. 
The old idea that the individual belongs to the 
State and can have no interest except that 
which is bound up in the interest of the State 
was shattered. Christianity taught the worth 
and the importance of the individual—in a 
word made individual development possible. 
These new principles implanted by the Great 
Teacher did not find immediate acceptance by 
the world. They were as leaven working so 
slowly that many centuries passed ere the 
people came to believe in the idea that the 
Church exists for the individual rather than 
the individual for the Church and it was not 
until the eighteenth century that there was 
any sign of a change educationally. During 
all these centuries the one idea which took 
hold of the hearts and minds of the people, 
gaining strength as the centuries rolled by, 
and which came to mean so much in the edu- 
cational world was that “children are the 
gift of God”—the acceptance of which de- 
stroyed the idea that the power of life and 
death rests in the hands of parents, as was 
claimed in China, India, Greece and Rome, 
and substituted the belief that parents, state, 
church and school must consider children as 
sacred trusts to be cared for, preserved, edu- 
cated and prepared for this life and the life 
to come. 

In the first half of the 18th century a voice 
arose from the educational desert which 
startled all civilized Europe, imparted fresh 
vigor to educational endeavor, and gave ex- 
pression to the new idea that has been evolv- 
ing for seventeen centuries. With Rousseaw 
the idea that the child should be the chie# 
consideration in all educational work took 
root. We hear him assert that all educa- 
tional theories should be derived from the na- 
ture of the child; that education is no longer 
a procedure independent of the child, arti- 
ficial, harsh, unsympathetic and repressive. 
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We hear this man who forgot most of his 
precepts in his own practice explain, “ Oh men, 
be humane; it is your foremost duty. Love 
childhood, encourage its sports, its pleasures, 
its amiable instincts.” 

Here is the beginning of the recognition of 
the first rights of the child that he be made 
the center of the school economy. Made 
theory by Rousseau; but made practice by 
Pestalotzzi and Froebel when they said, 
“Come let us live with our children.” If 
this meant anything to these men it meant 
that children shall live not that they shall be 
hampered and stunted by being placed in all 

. kinds of conditions, the most remote con- 
sideration of which is relevancy to the present 
life of the child. Ever since their time edu- 
cational workers have accepted the theory that 
the child’s right is that he be made the center 
of the school economy—but practically it has 
not been accepted, as is evidenced by the fact 
that there are many practices in our schools 
similar to those of a century ago, and those 
that are not similar are passing through a 
stage of transition. 

By virtue of the child’s right to be the 
center of the school economiy, he has the right 
to demand more efficient organization of the 
home and the school, of the teaching and 
medical professions, so that he may be better 
fitted to assume the role whichi he is to play 
in the social, moral, political and educational 
fields. The first thing of which I wish to 
speak, and in which the child should have the 
first consideration, is the formation of the 
curriculum. 

Twenty-five years ago educators began to 
recognize the inadequacy of the elementary 
school programme, with its narrow content 
and overwhelming emphasis on the school 
arts—reading, writing, arithmetic and gram- 
mar. Accordingly there began an increase in 
the elementary school programme. Improve- 
ment was sought to be made by enrichment 
—adding literature, history, nature study, 
geography, algebra, geometry, drawing, music, 
manual training and physical training. New 
difficulties arose. The programmes very soon 
became congested. The solution for this as 
conceived by many was elimination of the 
non-essentials, and the correlation of various 
subjects. The difficulties were not disposed 
of readily because some of the trouble arose 
from the fact that curriculums were based 
on wrong standards. The college critic set 
a standard, and on account of not taking the 
child into consideration he failed to recognize 
that the standard imposed was too excessive 
as to subject-matter, and hence impossible of 
accomplishment. The man of affairs with 
business ideas and practical experience desired 
that a school course be arranged so as to give 
preparation which guaranteed power to think 
of real problems. His ideal was the practical 
to the exclusion of the cultural. As a result 
of these ideals and many others of a similar 
nature, elementary school courses and high 
school courses have been and are being 
changed every few years and are materially 
different in adjoining districts. The normal 
school course has been changed several times 
during the past fifteen years. The college en- 
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trance requirements differ in the various col- 
leges and are frequently changed. The same 
may be said as to their courses of study. 

Amid all this chaos of experimentation in 
school programmes what we have been seek- 
ing is guidance. Out of all this demand for 
guidance have arisen the Committee of Fif- 
teen, the Committe of Ten, the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements, and an im- 
mense volume of educational literature in the 
form of books and periodicals. Yet the cha- 
otic condition continues. Why this chaos? 
Why this vagueness? 

It is due to the fact that the child has not 
been given due consideration. Only a part 
of his educational career, only a part of his 
education- -opportunities, have been considered. 
What we need to do is to squarely face the 
facts, to differentiate our school curriculum in 
such a way as to meet the needs of all classes 
of ability and at the same time to meet the 
needs of the times. I believe that Dr. Harris 
gave us a solution to this difficulty when he 
said that among the fundamental inquiries in 
forming a curriculum are (1) What is the 
educational significance of each study to the 
child? (2) What contribution ought each 
study to make to the modern education of a 
child? and (3) What is the educational value 
of each study in correlating the individual to 
the civilization of his time? 

The second thing which the child has a 
right to demand is a higher standard of the 
teaching profession. “The high schools, the 
technical schools, and the universities of Ger- 
many are better than ours, and hence many 
of our gifted students cross the sea to attend 
them: but the greatest difference is in the ele- 
mentary schools.” These are the words of a 
noted Pennsylvania educator. This superi- 
ority is due to their better prepared teachers. 
In Germany as everywhere else the teacher . 
makes the school, and there is no provision 
for placing untrained teachers in charge of 
schools. The secondary teacher must be a 
university graduate, pass the Staats-Examen, 
and then have two years of pedagogical train- 
ing. In the first of these two years he has 
superior instruction in the art of applying 
the general principles of education to the 
practical problems of the secondary schools, 
while in the second year his work consists 
mostly of class instruction under the guidance 
of older teachers. The elementary teacher is 
required to take a three-year normal course 
of which the last two are given largely to 
professional work. “The teachers are not 
equally good, indeed some are poor, but the 
poorest have sufficient age, some experience, 
and a certificate of equal validity in all parts 
of the country.” 

In Pennsylvania the best teachers are equal 
to the best teachers in Germany, but as we go 
downward there is no bottom. There is no 
standard recognized the state over that sepa- 
rates the fit from the unfit in the teachers’ 
calling. He ought not to be granted a cerf- 
tificate, his scholarship does not warrant it— 
but then he has a large family depending upon 
him. She cannot teach because she is weak 
in discipline—but then, she is a deserving girl. 
He should not be in the schoolroom, his char- 
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acter is bad—but then he has a large political 
following. These are things which you have 
heard. These are things which we all have 
heard. These are some of the things which 
prevent the child from receiving his rights. 
The determining of who is qualified to teach 
belongs to scores of superintendents. Num- 
berless influences such as the appeal to friends, 
the scarcity of teachers, the pecuniary needs 
of candidates, the political strength of direc- 
tors, are determinants in this matter of high- 
est importance. In this way teachers who are 
morally, intellectually or physically unfit enter 
the profession as well as those who have no 
interest in the work of teaching, but expect to 
use this high calling merely as a stepping- 
stone to something more attractive to them. 
By admitting persons of this stamp to the 
teaching profession enthusiasm is stifled. Any 
effort to conduct educational meetings or 
conventions receives very little encouragement. 
I have known districts in which the board of 
directors compelled the teachers to sign an 
agreement to the affect that they would at- 
tend local institutes or forfeit a part of their 
salary. I have known districts in which so 
little interest was manifested in educational 
work on the part of teachers, that an educa- 
tional meeting could seldom be held and no 
report of it would appear in the local papers. 
The proposed new School Code recognizes in 
a measure the necessity of guarding the teach- 
ing profession as set forth in Article 12, 
Section 1207. No teacher shall be employed 
in this Commonwealth by any board of school 
directors who is related to any member of 
the board as father, mother, brother, sister, 
husband, wife, son, daughter, step-son, step- 
daughter, grandchild, nephew, niece, first- 
cousin, sister-in-law, brother-in-law, uncle’ or 
aunt, unless such teacher receives the affir- 
mative votes of three-fourths of all members 
of the board. The section pertaining to the 
minimum salary is another step in the right 
direction. But this is not far enough. The 
child by virtue of his right is calling upon 
the state to assume the responsibility for the 
qualification of teachers, laying down in some 
form or other a line recognized alike over the 
whole State. The child is demanding, and 
rightfully so, that every agency having the 
power to grant license to teach shall guard 
carefully that privilege; shall require of every 
applicant a clean, pure character, a sympathy 
with the child’s development morally, intel- 
lectually and personally, a mind well equipped 
both academically and professionally and a 
body free from deformity and disease. 

The third thing which the child has a right 
to demand is that his physical well-being be 
protected and nurtured. In the early stages 
of our Aryan ancestors, those unfortunates 
who were born or in infancy became blind or 
deaf or greatly deformed were exposed on 
the mountain side or in the forest, there to 
become a prey to the wild beasts of the field 
or, if perchance picked up by a peasant, to be 
reared as a peasant child. In this way they 
were eliminated from the family. Later these 
unfortunates were allowed to live but were 
given little care and no education. They were 
frequently treated with scorn, made to suffer 





indignities, and forced to live lives of wretch- 
edness. As a Christian people with better vi- 
sion and a higher spirit of helpfulness we 
have come to recognize our duty toward those 
children who have lost some power of the 
mind or body. We have provided places for 
the insane and have established schools for the 
blind, for the deaf and dumb. But we have 
not fully recognized the rights of the normal 
or partially defective child. 

During the past century, and especially 
within the last quarter-century, the school 
has had thrust upon it new responsibilities 
and new problems—new because only recently 
has education come to dominate a great por- 
tion of the child’s waking time, and the mode 
of life has changed both socially and indus- 
trially. “One hundred years ago five per cent. 
of the people of the United States lived in 
cities of 8000 or over population: now thirty- 
six per cent of them live in such cities. Then 
few children had more than three months’ 
schooling per year, now they have from seven 
to ten months’ schooling per year.” These 
and many other changes make a profound 
contrast between former conditions and those 
that exist now. We are told by Physical Di- 
rector Gulick of New York city that twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. of the school children 
have eye defects sufficiently serious to inter- 
fere with their school progress; that a very 
considerable percentage of the children have 
such difficulties with the nose and throat as 
to interfere with proper breathing and proper 
circulation; that from thirty to forty per cent. 
of all the children in the middle grades are 
one, two, or three years behind their grade 
owing largely to some physical defect. In 
New York city, the results of an examination 
of 200,000 children revealed the facts that 60 
per cent. were under-nourished, 40 per cent. 
had bad teeth, 38 per cent. enlarged cervical 
glands, 31 per cent. defective vision, 18 per 
cent. enlarged tonsils, while 16 per cent. had 
adenoids. In a school of 110 pupils, situated 
in a region conducive to health a recent ex- 
amination revealed the facts that 7 per cent. 
were undernourished, 11 per cent. had de- 
fective vision, 25 per cent. had bad teeth, 37 
per cent. had enlarged tonsils, 51 per cent. 
had adenoids, and 60 per cent. had defective 
cervical glands. As a matter of protection 
to the child’s physical well-being it is his right 
to demand the most feasible remedies. Those 
that I wish to discuss are (1) medical inspec- 
tion, (2) proper school buildings including 
proper equipment, and (3) open-air schools. 

As far as I can learn there were in 1908 
about one hundred twenty-five cities in the 
United States that had medical inspection, and 
but few of these were in Pennsylvania. If 
the districts from which reports are to be had 
are criteria by which we may be governed 
then medical inspection should not be con- 
fined to the cities, but all. school districts 
should have it. Certain defects go uncared 
for because their presence is unknown. In 
every school room some of the pupils have 
defective vision, some defective hearing, while 
others are afflicted with some other trouble. 
If parents but knew the condition of their 
children they would in most cases see to it 
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that the troubles are remedied, and if they 
would not do this of their own initiative a 
little missionary work on the part of the 
teacher would change the attitude of the 
parent. What we need is medical inspection 
in every school district in the State, a system 
of reporting to the parents and then some 
“follow-up method” to see that proper steps 
have been taken to relieve the child. 

Shall the school do all this? Yes, the child 
has a right to expect it of the school which is 
the agent of the parent and the state. The 
supporters of the proposed new School Code 
believe in medical inspection. Article 15, Sec. 
1501 says the board of school directors of 
every school district of the first or second 
class shall, and of any school district of the 
third and fourth class may, provide for med- 
ical inspection for all the pupils of its public 
schools by medical inspectors who must be 
legally qualified to practice medicine in this 
Commonwealth. This does not go quite far 
enough. No distinction should be made be- 
tween the school districts of the first and sec- 
ond classes on the one hand and the districts 
of the third and fourth classes on the other. 

The second thing necessary to the physical 
well-being of the child is proper school build- 
ings, including equipment. For forty years or 
more Germany has been carefully seeing after 
it that her schools are properly housed and 
that the equipment is of a certain standard. 
All plans and specifications of the buildings 
to be erected must be submitted to the super- 
vising architect and passed by him. The class 
rooms ‘must be according to official regula- 
tions, which set forth the size, the width of 
the aisle, the size of the teacher’s platform, 
and the style and arrangement of the desks. 
Minute regulations are laid down for heating, 
lighting and ventilation. Even the class-room 
equipment as to blackboards, maps, sponges 
and drinking cups must be of a specified kind 
and quality. Germany has not reached the 
highest standard as to her buildings. There 
is sufficient room for improvement. But it 
must be conceded that she has taken the initia- 
tive in granting the child his right in this 
direction. The encouraging thing is that our 
own state is awaking to the fact that her own 
children have rights which should be consid- 
ered when the question of school buildings, 
their location and equipment, come up for con- 
sideration. Her awaking is shown by some of 
the provisions in the proposed new School 
Code. In Article 6, Sec. 615, it is proposed 
that: The State Board of Education shall 
cause to be prepared at the expense of the 
Commonwealth, publish and furnish without 
charge to boards of school directors, plans 
and specifications of different kinds of school 
buildings. The same Article specifies the total 
light area for each room, the air-space and the 
floor space per pupil, and sets forth certain 
restrictions for heating and ventilation. 

The third thing which is essential to the 
physical well-being of the child is the open- 
air school. There is a large number of child- 
ren scattered throughout the schools who 
seem to be unable to learn as rapidly as their 
schoolmates. They are set aside as deficient 
children. These may be divided into two 
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classes. First those that are to a degree 
mentally defective and can be prevented by in- 
dividual instruction from degenerating into 
the third class—the feeble-minded. The sec- 
ond class includes those who are backward or, 
as might be well said, relatively defective. To 
this class belong those who are in a debilitated 
state owing to anemia, malnutrition, or to var- 
ious ailments in incipient stages. If these 
children were sent to sanitoriums they would 
improve physically but would fall back in their 
school work. If, on the other hand, they were 
kept in the regular schools they would deter- 
iorate, to say nothing of the effect it would 
have on the normal child. These children 
have not in the past and are not at the 
present time being properly treated. An effort 
to help these children is being made recently 
through the open-air schools. 

In 1904 the first open-air school was opened 
in Charlottenburg, a suburb of Berlin. A 
large pine forest on the outskirts of the town 
was selected. Here were erected primitive 
but suitable wooden buildings. All the build- 
ings but two were open on the south side. 
These two were closed in on all sides, pro- 
vided with heating arrangements, and are 
used for instruction in very cold and un- 
pleasant weather. Great care is taken that the 
surroundings are pleasant and hygienic, that 
the food is wholesome, and that judicious ex- 
ercise is taken. The hours of formal teach- 
ing are cut in two, and the work is modified 
as to character and amount. The children 
arrive at a little before eight in the morning. 
Upon arrival they receive a bowl of soup and 
a slice of bread and butter. The classes begin 
at eight o’clock with an interval of five min- 
utes every half-hour of teaching. At ten 
o'clock they receive a glass of milk and another 
slice of bread and butter. After this they 
perform gymnastic exercises and manual labor. 
Dinner is served at half-past twelve, and con- 
sists of about three ounces of meat with vege- 
tables and soup, then the children rest for the 
next two hours. For this purpose folding 
chairs and rugs are provided. The remain- 
der of the afternoon is devoted to informal 
instruction and to play . 

In nearly every case the children were 
greatly improved in physical condition and 
some were cured. On the average they gained 
one-half pound each week during the entire 
period of three months. The educational re- 
sults were no less remarkable. Since 1 
this school has continued for eight months 
each year and many similar schools have been 
opened in other cities of Germany. England 
took up the work in 1907 with equally satis- 
factory results. The United States followed 
the lead in 1908, when there was an open-air 
school opened at Providence R. I. Since then 
schools have been established in New York, 
Boston, Hartford, Rochester, Pittsburg, Chi- 
cago and some other cities. In all of these 
cities, these schools differ as to the place of 
holding them and in the minor details of con- 
ducting them but they are similar as to pur- 
pose and general procedure. 

The following is a report from one of these 
schools in the United States “The school has 
been a thorough success, Almost without ex- 
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ception the children have benefited greatly 
from the open-air treatment. All of them ex- 
cept one showed marked improvement. There 
was an average gain of five pounds. More- 
over there was a gain in truthfulness, alertness, 
etc, that cannot be measured by figures. A 
number of children, as their physical condition 
improved, have returned to the regular school 
and been well up in their school work instead 
of being backward as they would have been 
had they remained in the regular schools.” 

The public schools as agents for the parent 
and the state should stand anxious to increase 
the scope of their usefulness and become, so 
far as' they may to all of the children of the 
state, the door of opportunity. Our system 
of public education should be so ordered that 
we may care not only for the normal but for 
the great majority of those who depart from 
the normal type. We are not according the 
child his right until we have brought within 
the magic circle of the public schools all the 
classes of defective or atypical children, and at 
the same time made ample provision for the 
normal child. 


This paper was discussed by Miss Power, 
Mr. Heilman and Dr. Deatrick. 

The election of Prof. J. S. Heiges, as 
president for the ensuing year, followed, 
after which the section adjourned. 


CODE BEFORE COMMITTEES. 


HE members of the commission which 
drew up the school code had a con- 
ference with the members of the commit- 
tees on education of the Senate and House 
in a joint session on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 28th, in the senate chamber. The 
meeting was held for the purpose of having 
various features of the bill explained and 
to exchange views. There is a disposition 
on all sides to pass a school code that shall 
be second to no school system in the coun- 
try. At the conclusion of the hearing it 
was announced that the committees would 
hold two sessions daily beginning Tuesday, 
March 7th, to hear those who are for or 
against the new code or certain features of 
it. The hope was expressed by Chairman 
Carroll, of the house education committee, 
that the bill will be reported out by the 
middle of March. 

Among those who addressed the com- 
mittees to-day were James M. Coughlin, 
superintendent of school of Wilkes-Barre; 
Dr. George M. Philips, of the West Chester 
normal school; D. B. Oliver, a member of 
the Allegheny school board; John S. Ril- 
ling, of Erie, and N. C. Scheaffer, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, all of whom 
are members of the commission. 

Mr. Coughlin said the code as drawn up 
embodies wise, uniform and progressive 
legislation with a view to bringing about 
greater efficiency in the school system. He 
dwelt particularly on the election at large of 








small school boards instead of the present 
system of electing boards by wards. He 
said the small board elected at large is not 
an innovation, as the tendency of all cities 
throughout the country is to reduce the size 
of the boards. 

Dr. Philips supported Mr. Coughlin’s 
views. He read a letter from Commissioner 
Brown, of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, in which he said that small boards 
from 3 to 15 members are better than large 
boards; that they are more efficient in 
carrying on school business and besides they 
do the work more economically. Dr. Philips 
in commenting on the small boards said 
that Pennsylvania stands alone in large 
boards. 

Mr. Oliver, who is a brother of United 
States Senator Oliver, explained the reasons 
for making the school boards elective 
rather than appointive. He took up the 
case of Philadelphia and said the appointed 
board works very well there except in the 
matter of the expenditure of money. The 
Philadelphia board has no power to levy 
taxes. He argued that the board should 
have full power to raise revenue and to 
spend it, but it is a question in the minds 
of some lawyers whether an appointed 
board can legally do this, and in order to 
overcome any legal obstacle the commission 
agreed that it would be best for the public 
to elect the members of the board so that 
they would be responsible directly to the 
people for their acts. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Rilling that 75 
per cent. of the objections to the code come 
from selfish motives. Most of the persons 
against certain features of the bill, he said, 
are personally interested and could give no 
good arguments against the measure. He 
made a plea for the divorcement of the 
schools from municipal affairs because of 
the “large amount of corruption that creeps 
into the government of municipalities, espe- 
cially in the larger cities.” 

There was a long discussion on the State 
board of the code. There seems to be some 
objection to a State board, principally 
through fears that it would centralize: too 
much power in Harrisburg and interfere 
possibly with local supervision of the 
schools. Members of the commission 
laughed at these fears and explained that 
the State board would be a great help to the 
school districts. It was pointed out that all 
but six States in the country have State 
boards and that they are doing good work. 

Dr. Schaeffer in discussing the length of 
school terms urged a minimum of eight 
months. If this cannot be had, he said he 
would urge a minimum of nine months in 
first and second class districts, eight months 
in the third class and seven months in the 
fourth class. 
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JAMIE'S ON THE STORMY SEA. —— 
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1. Ere the twilight bat was flitting, In the sun-set, at her knitting, Sang a lone - ly 
2. Warmly shone the sunset glowing; Sweetly breath’d the young flow’rs blowing ; Earth with beauty 
3. Cur - few bells re-motely ringing Mingled with that sweet voice singing, And the last red 
4. How could I but list, and lin-ger, To the song, and near the sin- ger, Sweetly woo - ing 
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maid-en, sit-ting Un-derneath her threshold tree; And, ere daylight died be-fore _Us, 
© - ver- flow-ing, Seemed thehome of love to be, As those an-gel tones as-cending, 
ray seemed clinging, Lin-geringly to tower and tree; Near-er as I came, and nearer, 
Heav’n to bring her Ja- mie from the storm-y sea; Andwhileyether lips did name me, 
































And the vesper stars shone o’er us, Fit-ful rose her tender chorus,“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea.” 
With the scene and season blending, Ever had the same low ending, “ Jamie’s on the stormy sea.” 
Finer rose the notes, and clearer! Oh! ’twas Heaven itself to hear her, “ Jamie’s on the stormy sea!’” 
Forth I sprang, my hearto’ercame me; “Grieve no more, love, lam Jamie, Home returned toloveand thee,” 
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1. Whenthe green leaves come again, my love, When the green leavescome again, Why put on a dark and 
2. Ah! thespring will still be like the last, Of its prom - ise false and vain, And the summer diein 
3. So the seasons pass, and so our lives, Yet I nev - er will complain; But I sigh, while yet I 
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cloud-y face, When the green leaves, When the green leaves, When the green leaves come again? 
win-ter’sarms, Ere the green leaves, Ere the green leaves, Ere the green leaves come a- gain. 
know not why, Whenthe green leaves, When the green leaves, When the green leaves come again. 
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Nay, lift up your thankful eyes, my love! Sure as earth lives under winter’s snow, 
Thinking less of grief or pain; Sure as love lives under pain,— 

For as long as hill and vale shall last, It is good to sing with every thing, 
Will the green leaves come again, When the green leaves come again 
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